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THE CHRONIC DIER. 
BY GRACE L. FURNISS. 
* \ J ELL, ’Zander, how’s Musidora?” says I, meeting him 
streaming down street, with all sail spread, and 
seemingly in a desperate hurry. 

**Musidora? Oh, she’s dying!” says he, bringing up 
against a lamp-post and eying me very calm. 

‘*Dying! Why, ’Zander, what do you mean? What is 
the matter?” says I. 

‘Her complaint is jumping-fever-for-a-new-green-bonnet- 
in-Miss-Pringle’s-window,” says he. ‘‘ That is, as near as I 
can figureit. She was taken d’rectly after a walk down street 
last night, and has had two attacks of lung trouble and sev- 
en chills up to date. But excuse me, I’m in 
a hurry,” says he. 

‘**Going for Dr. Ray?” 

‘*Naw; forthe bonnet. I understand there’s 
no choice between that and the undertaker, , - ~ 
and the hat’s the cheapest,” says he, plunging WiieN Gs: : ‘ : x ’ Pf 7 Yi] ' 
off, leaving me to laugh and shake my head. . ; . 
That was fifteen years ago. Candace was 
only three years old, and I was living alone 
in our old home, enjoying the privileges of 
single blessedness—along of the other nine- 
teen thousand single women in Massachu 
setts. And there’s lots of them in our town, 
I tell you, where old maids is used as kind 
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of catch-alls for the odd jobs married folks VA \ \. 
shirk. Still lenjoyed myself, and if any one Ii aN se fishes 
had told me I'd go to live with Musidora, just Sr V 
a week from the day she died for a bonnet, BES \ 
I'd have laughed in j \ 





their face All the Ng 
same, I packed up Lay 
and went, for Zander il 
put it so I couldn't is 
say Do. a 
**Docome, Hitty,” a “a 
suys he. ‘‘ Candace ui 


‘oes straying off to 
Bast End, playing 
with Portuguese and 
Kanakas, and the lan 
guage she picks up 
would make your 
hair rise.” 

‘*T want to know!” 
says I 

* Yes, it’s awful,” 
says he— ‘‘awful! 
And the house is 
worse. Everything 
‘end on,’ and if a 
word is passed, Mu 
sidora dies. Then 
there’s one day off 
for that; and the 
next she lies on the 
sofa forgiving every- 
body, and me picking 
up the meals; and 
the next she’s off 
to the Society for 
the Improvement of 


Homes, or whatever. “, 


And so it goes,” says 4 an @ 3259956 

- 5 ’ J, a pA 2) 

Zander, rumpling his 2 poor aay et 

hair and groaning. : 73 Die 2 ae 
‘‘Well, I’m _ real ‘N @ 43% 7%)) ame 


sorry, but I don't SX Mp ‘sy 
seem to feel any call = “3 opi BY 
to interfere,” says I. SN : . 

**Why don’t you just \ ee 4 - i) 
talk it out plain with - 
Musidora? Tell her 
you want things 
should be thus and 
so.” 

‘*Talk it out plain! 
Moses!” says poor 
"Zander. ‘‘ When a 
woman is a chronic 
dier—to put it so— 
there’s no plain sail- 
ing possible. You've 
got to tack and tack 
from morning till 
night, and perhaps 
not make your harbor 
then. Now, Hitty, 
just think of Can- 
dace,” says he, very 
anxious. ‘* Of course 
there’s not much to 
offer. But you could 
lay by the rent of SUMMER HATS AND BONNETS.—[For Description sEE SUPPLEMENT. | 
this house; and as to 
—er —remuneration, _ a 
why, whatever's right, I’m good for,” says he, sort of stam- spliced my patience and gone on, because I was so dreadful home, as ’Zander wanted her to, who would have discovered 


} 








mering. foolish about Candace. Just couldn’t leave her. America, and where would we be? Sure enough, and I 
Vi ci': T thought it over pretty carefully, and I went. As As to Musidora, I hadn’t been a year in the house before I dare say Mrs. Columbus was as narrow-minded as Zander. 
to wages, I told ’Zander, then and there, I wasn’t anybody’s saw right where the trouble was. She was misunderstood And as to poor Musidora’s dying chronically, that was 


hired help. I went to accommodate, and money nor any- and not appreciated to such an extent that it was no wonder only ’Zander’s unjust way of looking at things. For, as 
thing else couldn’t repay me for giving up my old home; she had “turns.” ‘‘Turns!” Why, cart-wheels and somer- Musidora said, ’twasn t the new dress, or bonnet, or what- 
and that ended all talk of wages between us. saults wouldn’t have relieved me if I’d been in her place. ever that she cared for, twas Zander s cold, hard, unfeeling 

And I staid for the reason I went. Many and many a ’Zander didn’t understand her, and he was unreasonable. As way of ignoring the need of laying out money for anything 
time I’ve flown off the handle and started to pack; then she often said, if everybody had always and f’rever staid (Continued on page 410.) 
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KISMET. 

47 E hear, in these days of searching into the se- 
\ crets of creation, so much about heredity that 
one, taking the thing for granted, might almost be- 
lieve there is no such thing as individuality, and 
that everything is compassed in the word Kismet. 
Certainly much that we are told of this sort is quite 
euough to terrify us into the feeling that personal ef- 
fort is of no use at all, and that, strive as we may, we 
are what our ancestry has made us, and not what we 
desire and aim to be, that we cannot escape our ances- 
tors, and that they rule us with a dead hand from 
their graves, aud command us to be what they were. 
We hear then of the family of the Jukes, for exam- 
ple, and feel that in one way or another, in greater 
or less degree, we are all Jukes. Were our fore- 
fathers robbers, oppressors, thieves, was the preda- 
tory element strong in them, then, according to this 
theory, we ourselves shall cheat, and overreach and 
possess, if not after their precise custom, yet after the 
custom of our own day, amounting in the essence of 
things to exactly the same. Were they idle, selfish, 
cruel, then we too shall be selfish drones, making 
the world work for us. We will not hope to escape 
this hereditary sin, to avoid that hereditary evil; it 
is in our race, it is in our blood, it is our fate. We 
excuse our sins to ourselves by saying we are all as 
good as we can be, as circumstances will allow us to 
be; that it is no fault of ours, and that, wish as we 
may to be better, the old grandfather, the old grand- 
mother, or some one older yet, the old Adam, it may 
be, domineers us, and drags us down and keeps us at 
the proper family level prescribed by heredity. We 
forget in all this that there is heredity on both sides 
of the house, and that one side may be all that the 
other is not, and as two compounds sometimes neu 
tralize one another, and produce a new substance of a 
different sort from either, so each individual is the 
outcome of that union in difference which produces 
a new set of qualities, and opens a new vista of possi- 
bilities, and makes the growth of the world and the 
enlargement of the race. Meanwhile it happens that 
out of this very difference in union we are so strange- 
ly and complexly made that what we accept as inev- 
itable for ourselves alarms us for those we love, and 
the moment we have children we begin to look about 
for ways in which they shall escape their own hered- 
ity. 

As we never know quite what there may be to de- 
scend to our children on the side of the other parent 
that may redeem the evil in ourselves, we will not 
let ourselves rest content with the fatality by which 
we excuse our own shortcomings, and we seek to 
counteract them by all the methods that can be ap- 
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plied to the case. That is, we confess ourselves in the 
dark as to the manifestation of heredity when one 
child, one individuality, is to become the inheritor of 
all the characteristics, the faults, and the weaknesses, 
these dormant, those active, of opposite races or op- 
posing traits; and we declare ourselves, by every ac- 
tion of every day, on the side of environment, and 
endeavor by the atmosphere and the agents with 
which we surround the child to cast out the seven 
evil spirits that may be in him, although to us he 
may seem so fair and sweet a thing that we fancy 
evil must be far from him. 

We strive, then, from the first to let no agent ap- 
proach him but such as shall work toward shaping a 
perfect creature. We do not expect him to reach 
perfection; but we know that if we aim for less, we 
shall fall far short even of what we do expect; and 
we begin by making the home, or endeavoring to 
make it, all that harmony and purity and honesty 
and love can, so that the child shall be quiet and 
without antagonisms from his earliest day, refined in 
habit and white of soul, truthful and candid as the 
light, and full of tender merey. We bend our ener- 
gies, too, to giving him a healthy body, knowing that 
much sin comes of disease, that lack of health in the 
body is capable of reacting on the soul, however 
vaguely and uncertainly. We give him nourishing 
food, pour about him fresh, pure air; see that his 
sleep is sound, that his blood circulates well, that his 
body is warm; and we remember for him that clean- 
liness is next to godliness. We watch then his intel- 
ligence kindle, but with awe, lest we wrong it by our 
ignorant aid; we feed it and stimulate it tentatively, 
with timidity and reverence and prayer and high re- 
solve. We keep from the child the knowledge of 
evil; we seek for him companions reared with the 
same tender solicitude; we give him freedom in his 
play with caution, trembling, yet knowing that it is 
best; we hold lofty models before him; we demand 
the best of him, hoping that if we show him that 
we expect the best, he will struggle to let us have it, 
and sure that the child habitually told he lies, or 
steals, or 1s unclean, will live down to his reputa 
tion; we exclude from his world such a suggestion 
or possibility; we exclude all that we know of sin, 
or sorrow, or suffering; we are his shield; we stand 
between him and pain as far as we can, and when 
we can no more, we teach him to exalt his pain; we 
create for him as joyous, as noble, as elevated an ex- 
istence as we can command; we mean that by-and-by 
it shall be true for him, ‘‘ other men labored, and ye 
have entered into their labors.” 

Aud when we have done all this, we leave the rest 
to the power that is beyond us. We shall have 
given that child an impulse toward the light, and 
with all the rest of his heredity he will one day trans- 
mit that impulse. We know that by our faithful en- 
deavor in the cause of physical health we shall have 
overcome much if not all tendency to disease; and if 
of the body, why not then of the soul in its turn? 
We feel sure that even if the child is none of ours, 
but has proceeded from poorer sources than ourselves, 
if such there are, that we have cleansed and filtered 
the strain in his blood,and turned him toward vir- 
tue; that our endeavors are symbols of that ladder 
where the father of many men saw messengers as- 
ceunding and descending on the divine errands, are, 
indeed, the golden stairs on which men themselves 
climb heavenward. We feel that each child we rescue 
thus from the clutch of his ancestors is made by us a 
type and point of departure for the race toward that 
which is higher, and that with the creative power so 
working through us as to conquer heredity by envi- 
ronment, we also are lifted and purified and made 
worthy of our work, and able to defy Kismet. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
LIBRARIES OPENED AND HALF OPENED. 


W E constantly see in the newspapers that a free public 

library has been opened in this or that town or city. 
How many of these libraries, however, are really ‘ opened ”? 
Surely you cannot be said to open your house to a friend 
when you merely set the door ajar, in order to put a crust 
of bread into his hand as he stands on the threshold. Nor 
can you be said to open it to much purpose even if you ad- 
mit him, so long as all the members of the household sit 
round with veils over their faces, so that he cannot know 
one from another, Yet this, and no more than this, is pre- 
cisely what is conceded to the visitor in one-half the newly 
founded libraries which are announced as being, free, public, 
and open. 

At the outset, when all such institutions were experimental, 
it was very natural that all this caution should be shown. 
The whole history of libraries is one slow march, like all 
the rest of history, from chains to freedom. In the case of 
libraries the chains are literal, not figurative, and they still 
show you in Merton College at Oxford the ponderous old 
volumes chained to the desk. After the chains came the 
mere dungeons, where books were locked for safety away 
from the touch of man. When visiting the great library at 
Blenheim, in England, before its dispersion, 1 asked the neat 
house-keeper who showed it whether it was not a good deal 
of trouble to keep it dusted. She assured me that there was 
not a particle of dust on the books, inasmuch as the cases in 
the room where I was had not been opened for ten years. 
That was the old conception of a library—a place where 
books were to be kept carefully from all human contact. 
Librarians were like the Russian prince mentioned by King- 
lake, who dreaded a war because he was sure that it would 
spoil the troops. 
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The history of modern libraries has taken us into a new 
world as to publicity and use. When I was a student at 
Harvard University, the library, which was then the largest, 
or largest but one, in America, consisted of 38,000 volumes, 
of which not a student ever handled a single one until it had 
been dealt out to him from the librarian, after being attired 
ina brown cover. When the library was removed, soon after, 
to its present building, the experiment was timidly tried of 
exposing about 1000 select volumes uncovered, in shelves 
closely adjoining the librarian’s desk, where any student 
night freely handle them. It is safe to say that those 1000 
volumes did more good than all the rest of the collection. 
How great the change at the present day! The number of 
volumes directly accessible to students in the Harvard Col- 
lege Library, which they are free to take down, use, and re- 
place at their own will, and unwatched except by one an- 
other, is more than 12,000, and there are more than 300 per- 
sons who have an equally free access to the rest of the 260,000 
books. The same tendency is scen in other libraries. | 
will not dwell on the great example of the Boston Atheneum, 
where every stockholder is free to roam in every alcove at 
will, but the same steady tendency toward greater freedom 
is seen in our public libraries, 

In the writer’s opinion the most important contribution 
ever made to the progress and usefulness of public libraries 
is not to be found in the reports, earlier or later, of the great 
library at Boston—the pioneer, and still the leader—nor even 
in the admirable pamphlets of Mr. 8.8. Green, of Worcester, 
on the possible relations between the public library and the 
public schools. But it is to be found in a modest pamphlet 
containing a paper read by Mrs. M. A. Sanders, of the Paw- 
tucket (Rhode Island) Public Library, at the Library Conven- 
tion of 1887, on ‘* The Possibilities of Public Libraries in 
Manufacturing Communities.” She there reports the astound- 
ing fact that in a manufacturing city of 20,000 persons the li- 
brary keeps lying on its tables, by actual count, 600 news- 
papers, magazines, and books, ranging from Baby Days to 
The Cathedrals of the World ; and that though 500 persons 
sometimes sit at the tables in a day, the whole losses during 
ten years have not amounted to ten dollars. She also reports 
that for ten years every book in the library has been as free- 
ly opened to all citizens as if it were their private collection, 
and yet that they have lost no more books with their open 
system than other libraries with their closed shelves. ‘* Be 
heving,” she says, ** that the first entrance to a library should 
bring with it that most delightful sensation, the companion- 
ship of books, we have at our library, coutrary to the custom 
which now obtains, thrown open our shelves to the public. 
... There are the contents of the shelves to select from, no 
fear of any one leaving the library without a book. Where- 
as, after presenting from the catalogue a list of books, to be 
returned as ‘ not in,’ he either * hasn't time’ or ‘ will make no 
further trouble,’ and passes out unsatisfied... .. With us this 
open system has been an unqualified success.” 

The Pawtucket Library is, you may say, but a small one- 
some 10,000 volumes. It is therefore a satisfaction to add 
that the same experiment is now being tried on a far larger 
scale, in a city of 170,000 inhabitants (Cleveland, Ohio), and 
with a library of 54,000 volumes. In the remodelled library 
building of that city the whole collection, except fiction and 
juvenile literature, is thrown absolutely open to the public, 
being so arranged with parallel and diverging alcoves as to 
place all parts under the supervision of an attendant, while 
yet calling for no more attendants than any ordinary library. 
The citizens of Cleveland thus really possess for the first 
time their own public library; they possess it in the same 
fulness that the members of any smaller family possess what 
is the joint library of the household. For the first time we 
see the spectacle of a large institution of this kind which is 
really *‘opened”; and the success of the experiment in the 
Cleveland library, of which I have no question, will modify 
the construction of all future buildings of this kind. Under 
the new system there will be some cases of loss and injury 
to books; but there are such in all libraries. Asa rule, grown 
persons are like children, the better that which you provide 
for them the less likely it is to be injured, as the nicely ap- 
pointed desks of the modern school-room are not molested 
by those tireless jack-knives which cut the desks of the old 
red school-house into splinters. 

And with this open freedom comes, necessarily, an eman- 
cipation from the brown-paper cover—that emancipation for 
which so many librarians and all readers have sighed, and 
which is now near at hand. The reader who knows a book 
only through the medium of a brown-paper cover does not 
really know it; it is like trying to reach the soul of a friend 
except through the medium of his body. It is not an exag- 
geration to say that a large part of our knowledge of books 
comes through their backs—the acquaintance with the title, 
the general air and suggestion of the volume. The brown 
paper cover makes all books alike uninteresting; it is soiled 
far more easily than the cover of the book itself, and it does 
not protect the edges of the leaves; it wears upon the covers, 
and makes them give way more easily; it is an enormous 
waste of time and trouble to librarians. In the Boston Public 
Library paper covers are now disused, except for fiction and 
‘* juveniles’; and the same is the case with the public libra- 
ries at Cambridge, Gloucester, Peabody, and many other 
places. The Enoch Pratt Free Library at Baltimore has no 
paper covers atall. The whole thing is summed up in the re- 
mark of a rural librarian to the present writer. ‘* I notice,” 
she said, ‘‘ that when I give a farmer a book without a cover 
he puts 1t carefully beside him on the seat; but if I give him 
a covered one he thinks it can stand anything, and throws it 
into the bottom of the wagon.” The most heedless street 
urchin or factory boy is not in this respect very much unlike 
the farmer. i. Ws Ede 


THREE MEALS A DAY, 
CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
VL—A BREAKFAST PARTY. 


BY 


i he E breakfasts, or déje uners a la Sourche tte, are not a 
very common form of entertainment in this country, and 
yet they may be made charming. Unlike luncheons, where 
there are usually only women present, both men and women 
may be invited to a breakfast. The hour is usually twelve, 
although it may be a little earlier or later. One o’clock is 
the latest hour which it is advisable to set for a breakfast. 
The number of guests invited is optional, but a small party, 
consisting of from six to twelve, is pleasanter than a crush. 
Indeed, unless one has an exceptionally spacious ..% d 
manger, it is difficult to accommodate comfortably more than 
a dozen guests, and an over-crowded table is always unplea- 
sant. The writer preserves a vivid memory of a dinner she 
once attended where fourteen people were packed about a 
table of the proper size for ten guests. There was hardly 


room for the waiters to pass the dishes between the convives. 
Each one elbowed his neighbor, and what might have been 
a delightful repast became a struggle at close quarters with 
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the difficulties of getting through the courses without nudg- 
ing his next companion, knocking over his glass, or materi- 
ally interfering with his eating. 

At a ceremonious breakfast the table should be spread 
with a handsome breakfast or tunch cloth, either of pure 
white, hem-stitched or adorned with drawn-work, or with one 
containing more or less color. If the table is very handsome, 
the cloth may be left off. The floral ornamentation is less 
formal than ut a dinner. There may be a bowl of flowers in 
the centre of the table, but quite as pretty as this are three or 
four graceful vases scattered here and there, each holding a 
few choice blossoms, and supplemented perhaps, if the table 
is large, by a few tiny globes or little dishes filled with 
short-stemmed flowers that look well massed, like pansies, 
violets, primroses, etc., mixed with plenty of delicate fea- 
thery green. If a central ornament for the table is desired, 
there is nothing prettier than a wicker or metal basket filled 
with growing ferns, grasses, or lycopodium, with possibly 
one or two plants in bloom among them. 

In setting the table for a iarge breakfast, a plate, napkin, 
water glass, and a butter plate holding a tiny pat or ball of 
butter, are laid at each place, and a salt-cellar also, if indi- 
vidual salts are used. At the right of each plate is the sil 
ver butter knife, and one other knife, to the left is the fork. 
The taste of the hostess must decide the point of placing 
more small silver than is needed at each course by the plates 
when the table is first spread. Laying it all at once saves 
Waiting, but some good authorities ordain that a waiter 
should bring in a fresh kuife and fork with each course for 
each guest, while others, equally reliable, advocate placing 
the kuife and fork upon a cold plate in front of each person 
at the beginning of every course. ‘The guest instantly re- 
moves them, and a hot plate is substituted by the waiter for 
the cold one before the next dish is passed. This system in- 
volves much additional waiting, and should not be attempted 
unless an exceptionally well-trained butler is in charge. 

The little dishes of bonbons, marrons, and glacé fruits that 
are always en regle at a lunch should not appear on the 
breakfast table. There may, however, be olives, radishes, 
aud salted almonds placed lere and there 

The first course should consist of fruit. The plates, hold 
ing each its doily, finger-bowl, fruit knife, fork, and spoon, 
may be on the table when the guests enter the room, or be 
put there as soon as they are seated. The variety of fruit 
offered must be decided by the time of year. When they 
are in season, nothing could be — than big strawberries, 
served uncapped. ‘These may be passed in a dish, and each 
guest allowed to help himself. phos into which to dip the 
berries may then be served to each. Prettier still is it to 
place in front of each guest a plate bearing a tiny decorated 
basket filled with the berrics. The sugar may be in tiny 
individual sugar cellars or be passed in a bowl. Unless the 
berries are fine large it is better to serve them hulled, 
and to eat them with sugar and cream, In that case they 
ure eaten from saucers. 

Peaches, pears, apricots, nectarines, etc., in summer, 
oranges, apples, mandarins, bananas, aud the like in winter, 
al] add greatly to the beauty of a breakfast table when they 
are garnished with leaves and heaped upon a large flat sal 
ver, or ina cut glass bowl, or an open-work one of china or 
silver. 

After the fruit may Come & Course of oysters cooked « lu 
poule tte, broiled, steamed pune d, or in croquetles, For these 
may be substituted lobster or crab in some torm, if preferred, 
or both the oysters and the other may be served in succes 
sive courses, Next may colme some sweel 
breads roasted, broiled, fricasseed, or iu with 
mushrooms, or chickens may be served in some such dainty 
form as pdtes timbales, @ la marengo, or au supreme. Next 
are chops, cutlets, or tiny beef tenderloins, with potatoes in 
some fanciful style. There should be no other vegetable. 
French bread or rolls must be passed frequently. 

The next course may consist of a game pie, either cold or 
hot, or of boned fowl, and may be followed by a salad. The 
name of these is legion, but the plain lettuce salad is better 
reserved for dinner, and in its stead at breakfast there may 
be served something like tomatoes and lettuce with mayou 
naise dressing, celery mayounaise garnished with radishes, 
and accompanied by crackers and cheese, or a fruit-salad of 
oranges, grape fruit, or pineapple. 

The dessert may be of any cold sweets, and if ices are used 
they should be of the punch order—oue of the many varie- 
ties known as Roman, Siberian, creole, cardinal, etc. If 
crackers and cheese are not served with the salad, they may 
be passed at the close of the breakfast. Brie, Gorgonzola, or 
Roquefort may be used. 

At a breakfast of ceremony the tea or coffee tray is never 
placed on the table, but breakfast coffee or cocoa is served in 
large cups after the fruit, and is passed by the butler, instead 
of being poured by the hostess. Tea may also be offered. 
Wines are not strictly selon des régles at a breakfast, although 
occasionally claret is served about the middie of the meal. 

The waiting at such a breakfast as this is about as cere- 
monious as it would be at a luncheon. No large dishes are 
placed on the table, but everything is passed by the butler 


ones, 


and 


such entree as 


rol-au-vent 


or waitress. Each dish may go the rounds, and the guests 
be allowed to help themselves, or a plate containing a portion 
may be placed by the butler in front of each person. The 


guest always helps himself to cheese and hors-d wueres, but 
the ices are served separately on plates 
boutonniéres, cards, aud menus are not necessary 
fast. 

A wedding breakfast is conducted on much the same line 
as that described above, except that there are usually fewer 
hot and more cold dishes served, such as salmon, lobster, o1 
chicken d la mayonnaise, boned turkey and chicken, pdte-de 
JSoie-gras, jellied tongue and fowl, and a greater variety of 
such sweets as creams and jellies. Wines, are quite 
comme tl faut, 

The giving of a breakfast need not be a matter of dread 
to the hostess who has confidence in her cook and waitress. 
The menu suggested may be so modified or increased as to 
make it as simple or as elaborate as preference may dictate. 
A breakfast is a pleasant style of entertainment, for, while 
both sexes ure admitted, as at dinner, there is not the formal 
ity of dress essential at that meal, the men appearing in 
morning coats, and the women in haudsome high-necked 
and long-sleeved house or calling costumes. 


Bouque ts de COrSAYE, 
at a break 


loo, 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
NEW SUMMER SILKS. 


A NOVELTY in summer silks sent out by London and 
Paris modistes is surah strewn with pastilles or large 
pint of white or écru, and with a wide velvet border woven 
along one selvage. The border is the color of the ground, 
and is woven in mitred edges next the twilled surah; it is of 
velvet of very short pile and unusual gloss, making a pretty 
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contrast with the dull silk. These patterns are imported in 
réséda, navy blue, dull red, and black, and are madesup in 
draped princesse des signs, with the border falling in a jabot 
down each side of the back and on the front of the bodice. 
Velvet the color of the border is used for a girdle UCTOSS the 
front, and for a round yoke with high collar. 

Another pretty novelty in silk is lace-striped surah, with 
open stripes like drawn-work, and in herring bone pattern 
placed one or two inches apart; this is especially pretty in 
black surah, and is being made up over a color throughout, 
as bright green, tan, clear blue, or golden yellow. Bows, 
bands, and choue of velvet the color of the foundation are 
the trimmings to which lace and jets are added. 


WHITE AND CREAM DRESSES. 

Something unique in fabric is sought tor white 
this season, aud is found in the crinkled cottons, as soft as 
silk and semitransparent, with thicker threads at intervals, 
giving the effect of some of the striped mousseline chiffons. 
Pastilles or spots of black or of yellow are on these soft 
white materials chosen for summer dresses, with trimming 
of yellow ribbon covered with Valenciennes insertion and 
lace, and the gown is lined throughout with yellow silk. 
Large pearl buttons, with yellow illuminated designs of flow- 
ers or of fruit complete the dress. 

For white wool gowns tailors are using fine twills and cré 
pons, with most delicate brocades of white ground strewn 
with ruse-buds or with buttercups, and trimmed with gold gal 
loqu. The brocade represents an under-bodice, and forms 
the large sleeves and the side panels of the skirt; the wool 
bodice comes down from points on the shoulder and passes 
under the arms, showing the brocade there, and is edged 
with galloon; six little pleats hold the fulness at the waist 
line in front and back, as there are no darts or side forms; 
the fastening is in the back by hooks and eyes. A band of 
galloon edges the bodice, and is tied in a large square bow in 
front. The skirt has a straight square-cornered apron of 
the wool bordered with gailoon, panels of the brocade are 
on each side, and the straight full back is of the wool. The 
brocaded sleeves are mutton-leg shape and very long, with a 
band of galloon at the wrists. Sometimes a simply shaped 
pointed yoke of very rich white brocaded silk, with sleeves 


dresses 





of the brocade, is in white camel’s-hair gowns that fasten 
in the back. The brocade is then laid in curved folds 
around the waist instead of w belt or sash, and the nearly 


straight skirt is widely bordered with brocade. Gold braid 
a third of an inch wide is used like piping cord, edging the 
yoke, the high collar, and the upper side of the border of 
the skirt 


SUMMER DINNER GOWNS 


White gowns for summer dinners are kept white through 
out, and are made of China silk thickly dotted with pett pois 
spots, trimmed with real lace—genuine old pout Alencon 
or the effective Venetian point The lace forms the deep 
collur and the transparent sleeves, and is festooned around 
the skirt in Louis Seize fashion. A notable all-white gown 
in most refined taste, prepared for the dark-haired young hos 
tess of a Newport cottage, has flounces of round point lace 
the foot of a straight skirt, with all its fulness 
pleated in the middle of the back, and pojnted there to lie ou 
the floor a few inches. The almost seamless bodice, hooked 
invisibly on the left side, is cut rather low about the throat, 
with a turned-down collar of the lovely old lace, and has lace 
sleeves that are large, yet not too large, and very long on the 
wrists. When color is introduced in these gowns, it is in 
bows or else choux of velvet set between the curves of the 
festoons of lace, and a single large bow with fluttering ends 
is placed on the front breadth half way down and a trifle to 
the left; this large bow belongs specially to these festooned 
flounces, and is accompanied by a velvet neck ribbon placed 
quite low around the throat, yet above the lace collar. Sashes 
ure not used on these dresses, but merely girdles or belt rib- 
bons of narrow width, ending in a rosette, or simply tied on 
the left side. When real lace is thought too costly for trim- 
ming the foot of the gown, a thick ruche is made of the im 
itation Mechlin lace that now has tiny old-fashioned sprigs 
or dots in its five meshes, with open ring patterns on its mi 
tred edges. 

Black net dinner gowns, made similarly to the white gowns 
just described, are of black Malines net with tiny dots through 
out, immed with gold-lace at the foot, while the half-high 
bodice and elbow sleeves have their fulness beld in gathered 
tucks, through which gold ribbon is drawn and gold rosettes 
are the trimmings. 

JEANNE 


festooned at 


DARC GOWNS 


New gowns of dure, a soft, thin, but rough-surfaced wool, 
appear to be made up over an inner dress of velvet, a fashiou 
suggested by Sarafi Bernhardt’s clinging gowns in the play 
of Jeanne @ Are. Vieux-blue or old-rose velvets are chosen 
for the foundation dress, and the edges of the velvet are 
bordered everywhere with narrow gimp of small silk cords, 
The soft wool is partly striped, partly plain, along the breadth, 
and one model striped in écru shades has the stripes open 
ing down the fronts over a plain écru wool skirt, on which is 
old-blue velvet set in a single decided point coming high up 
to the knees, and edged with écru gimp. The bodice has a 
tight back of plain écru wool, with full frout of the stripes, 
finished at the top with a blue velvet yoke, and pleated in 
the middle below, A low-cut jacket of the plain wool then 
comes forward from the armholes, and is edged all around 
with blue velvet, on which the gimp is laid. Similar gowns 
are made of green and tan striped dure, with green velvet 
yoke, and tan gimp for trimming. Bazar readers will find 
kindred designs for such dresses on page 273 of Bazar No. 
15 of the current volume. : 





ETAMINE 

Etamine, or Canvas, a thin woollen fabric like wiry veiling, 
is used again for midsummer gowns in large plaids, wide 
stripes, spots, and with borders. ‘The gayest colors will be 
chosen in étamines for sea-side dresses, and there are delicate 
cool-looking grays and écrus as well; also black, with white 
bars or spots, for half-mourning. The lining should be of 
silk throughout, and the designs for making are very simple. 
A gay little gown of poppy red éti imine, with large ‘plaids of 
gray and white and many flecked bars, is made bias through 
out over a red silk lining. ‘The bias English skirt has pleats 
massed en portefeuille in the back, and a border stripe of 
gray and white on red is set along the foot under the hem. 
Solid red étamine forms the full bodice, with the bordered 
edge set on to fall in jabots from the shoulders down to the 
waist line. The full sleeves are of the plain red, and are 
gathered below the elbows in a new way along the seams, 
and finished with a stripe at the wrists. The skirt rolls up 
over the edge of the bodice, and hides the join, giving the 
effect of a draped princesse dress. 

For making plaid dresses the Bazar commends to its 
young readers a model in favor with the girls of the Four 
Hundred, recently illustrated on page 3/9 of Bazar No. 19. 


GOWNS. 
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It is called a * 


Plaid Gown with Silk Bodice,” and has been 
prettily carried out in all its details in gray-blue Cheviot 
barred with white and yellow lines, with a bodice of navy 
blue bengaline or other repped silk, and large buttons of 
smoked carved pearl. Another of pretty coloring las écru 


and pink and cream in the plaid, with dark tan silk for the 
bodice ; 














while a third is of black and whit iid surah with 
yellow lines, and the bodice is of patio black surah 
WALKING SKIRTS 

The home dress-maker who asks hints about skirts is in 
formed that several old designs are returning to favor: for 
instance, for wool gowns tailors are again using the sl 
apron or hip drapery folded across the front and sides just 
below the belt to meet the long pleated back breadths of ki 
skirts. The preference is still, however, given to the English 
skirt, quite plain in front, or with a few folds at cach side of 
the top, giving a slight ‘* movement” across the front, and a 
great deal of fulness at the back, pleated lie French say 
en portefenille, in many folds resting upon each other, direc tly 
in the middle of the buck. The back of these skirts is length 
ened in a Way most undesirable for street dresses fashion 
the Bazar chronicles only to protest against, but it really 
exists, and ‘*‘ dress elevators” are already provided in the 
shops for catching the skirt up out of the dust and dirt of 
the sidewalks. Another fashion revived by Worth is that 
of a series of flounces up the bac k of the skirt, with an apron 
drapery for the front and sides, this design is used for lace 
flounces, with an old-time lace point for an apron. Simpler 
dresses of black net have the straight English skirt touching 
the floor in the back, and trimmed all around the foot with 
a ruche of French lace that is two inches wide, its straight 
edges set together, and its fulness held in treble box pleats 
Black grenadine skirts are made in this way with a ruche of 
French lace, and some gold galloon for imming the bodic« 
and sleeves. 

Thanks for information are due Madame Kare Rewuy 
and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; Le BouriLLiern 


BroTruers; Euricu; and REDFERN 


PERSONAL. 

Mr. Jonn B. Hernresnorr, of Bi Rhode 
head of a large ship-building firm, lost his sight when fitteen 
years old, and for forty-five years has been an active busines 
man despite this infirmity. Le decides tin: question 
superintends hundreds of a li, Visits every corner of the 


ship yards, understands a model by feeling it, or re altera 





tious and improvements in prem. tion, and has built son 
of the famous American yachts 

Alphonse Daudet, the French Dickens, as he is absurd!) 
called, is so near-sighted that he writes at a very high tabl 
to avoid perpetual stooping Although le has earned a for 
tune aud has a beautiful house crowded with beautiful 
things, he recalls with delight the days of his poverty, and 


laughs over a successful swindle which he 


perpetrated on au 
art dealer of Paris, when, having spent his last sou for the 
clay, he modelled a clever bust of himself, aud sold it ata 
good price as ** Balzac wleu a Boy. 

Madame Letitia Bonaparte Wyse Ratazgi de Rute, th 
madcap grand-daughter of the wise, moderate, and dignified 
Lucien Bonaparte Prince of Canino, brother of the great 
Nape leon, is still fascinating and romantic at the age of six 
ty-eight. In the court of the **brummagem Emperor” Na 
poleon ILL., who was her second cousin, Madame Ratazgi 
was the most conspicuous figure, remarkable alike for het 
beauty, her brilliant talk, her literary gifts, her dramatic 
talent, and her inborn Bohemianism, which was the deligh 
of the wits and the despair of the court 

—Mr. Dion Boucicault, strolling about the London book 
stalls some years ago, picked up Gerald Griflin’s Collegia 


three 


famous 


and in 
most 


read it, shut himself up with it, 
duced The Col Baren, the 


days had pi 
Irish play evel 


eeu 


written, which has eurned for its author over one hundred 
thousand dollars 

-Miss Louise Lmogen Guiney, author of the delightful 1 
per on“ English Lyrics under the First Charles” in the 


number of HARPER'S MAGAZINE, is an accomplished ped 


trian, and can walk twenty miles as a pleasant excursion 
‘he lowa State Prize for the best design for a soldi 

monument has been awarded to wa Woman—Mrs. Harriet 
Ketchum 

Mr Henry Villard, the eminent financier, is writing hi 
autobiography, for the use of his children aloue lle w 
born in Germany, and the story of his carly years is written in 
German, While, having been educated in France, lis school 
days are described in French, and his business and social 


life in America will be recorded in English As his children 
speak French, German, and English with equal elegance and 
fluency, this polyglot method of book-making will doubtles 
commend itself to them 


The wedding dress of Miss Fair, of San Francis 
covered with rare old Alengou and Argenton lace, picked uy 
piece by piece, and with great difficulty, among the collectors 
and curiosity-shop keepers of France, none being now made 
on account of expense and lack of skill Phe dress cost five 


thousand dollars in Paris, while the insurauce aud duties 
amount to nearly as much more 

—On his recent interstate journey, President Carnot mad 
the acquaintance at Arles, in southern France, of a young 
gentleman of five years who wore a medal for saving a little 
playmate from drowning in the canal. The small hero's 
mother had saved so many lives that her breast was com- 
pletely covered with medals and ribbons of honor 

—In memory of Prince Amadeus, who was a devoted 
member, the Italian Alpine Club will erect a new *‘ Asyl,” o1 
shelter, on one of the points of the southern Alps, which 
will be the highest inhabited dwelling in Europe, and nearly 


a third higher than the famous hospice of St. Bernard, which 
has an altitude of almost 8000 feet 


—Mr. William Fraser, of Ledeclune, Scotland, had the 
pleasing duty assigned him of escorting General Grant over 
the Houses of Parliament when that taciturn warrior visited 


London on his tour of the world. These Parliamentary 
buildings are imposing in architecture, rich in paintings and 
decorations, and still richer in historical associations, M1 


Fraser says that his companion offered neither comment nor 
question ** until | had called a cab for him in Palace Yard, 
when he uttered the historical words, I thank you. 

Mr. Merton Russell Cotes, F.R.G.S., owns the 
tistic inn in the world, which is the Royal Bath [lLotel, at 
Bournemouth, England. This is a combination of hotel 
mansion, and art gallery, adorned with pictures, statues, bric 
a-brac, palms and flowers, five o’clock tea tables, with covet 


“Suir 


most al 


able china, and harmonious hangings he Prince of Wales 
goes there whenever he can, and in one room Lord Beacons 


field held three cabinet councils. Another apartment is the 
‘Mikado Room,” and is said to contain the rare 
of fine Japanese curivs out of Japan 


st Collecllion 
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Fig. 3.—DrTAIL OF EMBROIDERY FOR 
VERANDA TABLE COVER.—FULL SIZE. 







Nicut Dress Cases. 
For design and description see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 70. 





Dress ELEVATOR.--KNOT-WORK. CrocHEeT Cape witn Hoop.—Front. 
For description see Supplement. 1 {For Back, see Page 412.] 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IX., Fig. 69. 
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Fig. 1.—Lawn Tape wita Covers.—See Figs Fig. 2.—INSERTION AND EpGInG FoR RusstIAN APRON, 
2 and 3.—[For description see Supplement. } Fic. 1.—CRrocHet-WorK.—[For description see Supplement. } 
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Fig. 2—DertTAIL OF EMBROIDERY FOR VERANDA TABLE CoVER.—FLAT Sritcu.—HA.F Size. Fig. 1.—CovER FOR VERANDA TaBLE.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 




















MAY 24, 1890. 


Cover for Veranda Table. 
See illustrations on page 404. 
PYHE cover for this oval veranda table is a yard and three-quar 
ters long by a yard and three-eighths wide. It is composed 
of seven bands of coarse cotton Java canvas: see the texture of 


the canvas in the full-sized detail 
Fig. 3. These canvas bands are 
woven with a selvage. The mid- 
dle one, twelve inches wide, is 
écru; on either side is a blue one, 
six inches wide; then follow red 
ones, twelve inches wide; after 
which come the outermost two, of 
écru, six inches wide. The three 
wide bands are embroidered in a 
key pattern done in flat stitch 
in cotton of two colors—in blue 
and red on the écru, and in blue 
and écru on the red: the design is 
given in Fig. 2. Along the con- 
necting seams between the wide 
and narrow bands the pattern Fig. 
8 is worked in cross and flat stitch 
in the same three colors, each 
ground color being executed in 
the other two. A herring-bone is 
worked on the seams. The edge is 
finished with a narrow crocheted 
cord scallop, shown on page 324, 
Bazar No. 17, of this volume. 


The New House. 

N the worry and excitement of 

house-hunting many are apt to 
forget that the requirements of 
health are of far greater impor- 
tance than the pretty Queen Anne 
front, the pleasant location, and the 
daintily decorated interior of the 
new dwelling. 

But these attractions frequently 
lead the average house-hunter to 
take it for granted that the plumb- 
ing and general sanitary condition 
are equally desirable. 

The plumbing arrangements may 


Fig. 1.—Hovuse Gown. 
Front.—[See Fig. 2. ] 
For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. IL, Figs. 17-26. 


Fig. 1.—Reception Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Cap ror AGED Lapy. 


For description see Suppl. 





Fig. 


Suraw VEST. 
For description see Supplement, 
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be of the best, but, again, they may be of the very worst kind, 
The family moves in, and until the outbreak of some serious ill- 
ness no one dreams that anything is amiss. 

Plumbing is by no means an occult science, and it is the duty 
of every house-keeper to thoroughly acquaint herself with some 





2.—Hovusk Gown.—Back. 
[See Fig. 1 

pattern and description see Sup- 

plement, No. IL, Figs. 17-26, 
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WEDDING TOILETTES. 


Fig. 2.—Brmat Gown. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VL, Figs. 49-57. 


Li 





of its details. For example, great 
damage and often great danger 
can be averted by a knowledge of 
the location and use of the stop- 
cocks in the cellar that govern the 
supply of gas and of hot and cold 
water. These are so arranged that 
in case of an accident to the boiler, 
the range, a supply pipe, or a gas- 
fixture, one or all of them can be 
completely shut off 

If the house-keeper can obtain 
this knowledge in no other way, 
let her experiment with them for 
an hour, and she will soon under- 
stand them; then let her hang a 
tag with a written statement of 
what it controls to each stopcock 

She must also learn how to de- 
tect and how best to combat sewer 
gas, that deadly enemy continual- 
ly seeking an entrance into the 
house with ‘‘modern improve 
ments.” When an unoccupied 
house has been only sparingly sup- 
plied with water, or when it has 
stood vacant for some time, sewer 


gas is pretty sure to be in posses 
sion 

It is a mistake to suppose that 
because no odor is noticeable the 


house is free from sewer gas. If 
this were the case, there would be 
fewer cases of serious illness in our 
midst, and half our headaches and 
sore throats would disappear. 
Sewer gas, unless effectually 
stopped, will rise through every 
waste-pipe and diffuse its poison at 
every outlet. The best means that 
have thus far been adopted to 
prevent the escape into the living 
rooms of sewer gas lie in the traps 


Fig. 8.—BripemMam’s Gown. 
For description see Supplement. 
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which ought to be found beneath every sink, 
basin, ete., in the house. 

The law upholds the tenant whose de 
mands for these traps are not complied with. 


The trap is simply a double bend in the 
waste-pipe, situated just below the point 
where it receives the discharge from the ba- 


sin, sink,or tub. The thin pipe which leads 
down from the little overtlow holes at the 
side of the basins and bath-tub must also ter 
minate above the trap 

Part of the water which is discharged from 
the basin remains within this bend, and pre 
vents any further upward sewer 


fas 


passage of 


These traps are the house-keeper’s best 
safeguard, and she must see to it that the 
water they contain does not evaporate nor 
become stagnant. Where basins are fre- 
quently used the traps are kept in the prop 
er condition: in unused rooms water should 
be poured down each basin three times a 
week. Therefore, on entering the new house, 
the house-keeper’s duty should be to turn on 
every faucet, and let the water run through 
the waste pipes In case of scarcity in the 
water supply, a pitcherful of hot water in 
which soda has been dissolved poured down 
each basin, sink, ete., will temporarily purify 
them 

To detect sewer gas or other defects in the 
plumbing, pour a teaspoonful of peppermint 
oil down the drain holes of the kitchen sink 
After a few moments inspect each outlet to 
the waste-pipes throughout the house. Wher 
ever the odor of the peppermint ascends 
through one of these, be sure that sewer 
does the same, and see that the imperfection 
in the pipes is found and removed. 

Another menace to health is to be found 
in a damp cellar, and the cause of the moist 
ure that lies upon the floor and mildews the 
walls must be diligently sought. It may be 
due to a leak in a supply or drain pipe; 
may be caused by faulty plumbing; or, 
frequently the case, by a stoppage of the 
cesspools 

Another cause may be found in defective 
paving of the area, or of the yard in the rear, 
through which the rain or melting snow is 
apt to percolate. 

Lastly, the house itself may be damp. This 
is a great fault. The best plan would be to 
move out at once. When this is impossible, 
keep the furnace fire burning as late in the 
season as possible, and burn a grate fire in 
every room, particularly in damp weather 
A pan containing a quantity of chloride of 
lime, placed in the cellar, will aid in absorb 
ing much of its moisture 

ISABEL 
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Romance of To-vay. 
BY WALTER BESANT, 
Avtuor or “ For Farru anp Frervom,” * Tur Worip 
Went Very Weir Turn,” * Ant Sorts anp 


Conpritions or Men,” “ Turk Brut. or 
Sr. Pavw's,” rtTo., ETO 


PART II. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


( YONTRARY to all reasonable expectation, 
Alec Feilding cailed at Armorel’s rooms 
the very next morning—and quite early in 
the morning, when it was not yet eleven. 
Armorel, however, had already gone out. He 
was received by Mrs, Elstree, who was, as 
usual, sitting, apparently asleep, by the fire. 
You have come in the hope of seeing 
Armorel alone, I suppose?” she said. 

‘Yes. You remember, Zoe,” he replied, 
quickly—she observed that he was pale, and 
that he fidgeted nervously, and that his eyes, 
restless and scared, looked as if somebody was 
huuting hin—‘‘ that we had a talk about it 
You said you wouldn’t make a row. You 
know you did. You consented.” 

‘Oh yes, 1 remember. I am to 
other part, and quite a new one. You too 
are about to play a new part—one not gen 
erally desired—quite the stage villain.” He 
made a gesture of impatience. ‘‘ Consider, 
however,” she went on, quickly, before he 
could speak. ‘‘Do you think this morning 

the day after yesterday—quite propitious 
for your purpose?’ 

“What do you mean?” he asked, quickly 

‘WwW hy not the day after yesterday?” 
‘Nothing. Still, if I might advise—" 

‘Zoe, you know nothing atall. And time 
presses. If there was reason, a week ago, for 
me to be the reputed and accepted lover of 
this girl, there is tenfold more reason now. 
You don’t know, I say. For Heaven's sake 
don’t spoil things now by any interference.” 

He was at least in earnest. Mrs. Elstree 
contempiated him with curiosity. It seem- 
ed as if she had never seen him really in ear 
nest before. But now she understood. He 
knew by this time that Armorel had discov 
ered the source, the origins, of his greatness. 
She might destroy him by a word. This 
knowledge would pierce the hide of the most 
pachydermatous: his strength, you see, was 
like that of Samson—it depended on a secret: 
it also now resembled that of Samson in that 
it Jay at the mercy of a woman. 

Alec,” said Mrs. Elstree, 
were greatly moved last 


play an- 


softly, 


‘you 
night by 


several 
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things 


song 


3v the play; 
I watched you. 
listening to the play, 
room was dark, and 
could see you 


by the picture; by the 

While the rest were 
I watched you. The 
you thought no one 
But I could make out your 
features. Armorel watched you too, but for 
other motives. I was wondering. She was 
triumphant. You know why?” 

‘* What do you know?” 

‘Your face, which is generally so well un 
der command, expressed surprise, rage, dis 
gust, and terror—all these passions, dear Alec. 
On the stage we study how to express them. 
We represent an exaggeration so that the 
gallery shall understand, and we call it Art. 
But I know the symptoms.” 

‘What else do you know, 

‘This morning you are nervous and agi- 
tated. You are afraid of something. Alec, 
you know what I think of the cruelty and 
hard-heartedness of this project of yours—to 
sustain your credit on an engagement which 
will certainly not last a month—I could not 
possibly suffer the girl to be entangled longer 
than that: now give it over.” 

‘IT cannot give it over; itis my only chance. 
Zoe, you don’t know the mischief she has done 
me, and will do me again. It is rnin—ruin!” 

‘Well, then, Alec, don’t goafter her to-day. 
Indeed I advise you not. You are not ina 
condition to approach the subject, and she 
is not in a condition to be approached. I do 
not ask your reasons, or the kind of mischief 





I ask 


you mean. I sit here and watch. In the 
course of time I find out all things.” 
‘How much do you know, Zoe? “What 


have you found out?” 

‘Knowledge, Alec, is power. Should 1 
part ina moment, and for nothing, with what 
I have acquired at the expense of a great deal 
of contriving and putting together? Certain- 
ly not. You can goand find Armorel, if you 
persist in choosing such a day for such a pur- 
pose. She has gone, I be lieve, to the Na 
tional Gallery. 

‘I must find her today. I 
things to a’ head. 
know what new 
signing.’ 

‘Go home and wait, Alec. 
do anything to you to-day 
and excited.” 

‘You don’t understand, I say 
did the men talk last night—about 
your hearing?” 

‘Not in my hearing, certainly 
and rest, Alec.” 

‘j cannot rest. I must find the girl.” 

‘Well, if you want her, go and find her 
Alec, remember, if you stood the faintest 
chance of success with her, I think I should 
have to get up and warn her. Even for your 
sake I do not think I could suffer this wick 
edness to be done. But you have no chance— 
none—not on any day, particularly on this day 
—and after last night. Go, however—go.” 


must bring 
Good heavens! I don't 
mischief they may be de 


No one will 
You are nervous 


Tell me, 
me—in 


Go home 


When things have gone so far that assigna- 
tions and appointments are made and places 
of secret meeting agreed upon, there is hardly 
any place in the whole of London more cen- 
tral, more convenient, or safer than the Nation 
al Gallery. Here the young lady of society 
may be perfectly certain of remaining undis 
covered. At the South Kensington no one is 
quite safe, because in the modern enthusiasm 
for art all kinds of people—even people in so- 
ciety —sometimes go there to see embroideries 
and hangings, and handiwork of every sort. 
The India Museum is perhaps safer even than 
the National Gallery—safer, for such a pur- 
pose, than any other spot in the world. But 
there is a loneliness in its galleries which 
strikes a chill to the most ardent heart, and 
damps the spirit of the most resolute lover. 

In the National Gallery there are plenty of 
people; but they are all country visitors, or 
Americans, or copyists; never any people of 
the young lady’s own set; and there is never 
any crowd, One can sit and talk undisturbed 
and quiet; the copyists chatter or go on with 
their work regardless of anything; the attend- 
ants slumber; the visitors pass round room 
after room, looking for pictures which have 
a story to tell, anda story which they can read. 
That, you see, is the only kind of picture— 
unless it bea picture of a pretty face—which 
the ordinary visitor commonly understands. 
Not many young people know of this place, 
and those who do keep the knowledge to 
themselves. The upper rooms of the British 
Museum are also commended by some for the 
same reason, but the approaches are difficult. 

This use of the National Gallery once un- 
derstood, the thing which happened here the 
day after the reading of the play will not seem 
incredible, though it certainly was not intend 


ed by the architect when he designed the 
building. Otherwise there might have been 


convenient arbors. 

Armorel went often to the Gallery; the 
English girl reserves, as a rule, her study of 
pictures, and art generally, till she gets to 
Florence. Armorel, who had also studied 
art in Florence, found much to learn in our 
own neglected Gallery. Sometimes she went 
alone; sometimes she went with Effie, and 
then, being quite a learned person in the mat- 
ter of pictures and their makers, she would 
discourse from room to room, till the day was 
all too short. The country visitors streamed 
past her in languid procession; the lovers 
met by appointment at her very elbow; the 
copyists flirted, talked scandal, wasted time, 
and sighed for commissions; but Armorel 
had not learned to watch people; she came to 
see the pictures; she had not begun to detach 
an individual from the crowd as a representa 
tive; in other words, she was not a novelist. 
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This morning she was alone. She carried 
a note-book and pencil, and was standing be- 
fore a picture making notes. It was a wet 
morning; the rooms were nearly empty, and 
the galleries were very quiet. 

She heard a manly step striding across the 
floor. She half turned as it approached her. 
Mr. Alec Feilding took off his hat. 

‘*Mrs. Elstree told me you were here,” he 
said. ‘‘I ventured to follow.” 

** Yes?” 

““ You—you—come often, I believe?” He 
looked pale, and, for the first time in Armo- 
rel’s recollection of him, he was nervous. 
‘There is, I believe, a good deal to be learn- 
ed here.” 

““There is, especially by those who want 
to paint—of course, 1 mean—who want to 
do their own paintings by themselves. Mr. 
Feilding, frankly, what do you want?) Why 
do you come here in search of me?” Her 
face hardened. her eyes were cold and re- 
solved. But the man was full of himself; he 
noted not these symptoms, 

““T came because I have 
say.” 

‘Of importance?” 

‘“Of great importance.” 

‘‘Not, I hope, connected with Art. Do 
not talk to me about Art, if you please, Mr. 
Feilding—not about any kind of Art.” 

He bowed gravely. ‘‘One cannot always 
listen to conversation involving canons and 
first principles,” he said, with much conde- 
scension. ‘‘ Let me, however, congratulate 
you on the promise of your protégés, Archie 
and Effie Wilmot.” 

** They are clever.” 

‘“They are distinctly clever,” he repeated, 
recovering his usual self-possession. *‘ Effie, 
as perhaps she has told you, has been my 
pupil for a long time.” 

“She has told me, in 
about her relations to you.” 

‘Yes.”. The man was preoccupied, and 
rather dense by nature. Therefore he caught 
only imperfectly these side meanings in Ar- 
morel’s replies: ‘* Yes—quite so—I have been 
able to be useful to her, and to her brother 
also—very useful indeed, happily.” 

‘* And to—to others—as well—very useful 
indeed,” Armorel echoed 

Ile understood that there was some kind 
of menace in these words, But the very air, 
this morning, was full of menace. He pass 
ed them by. 

“It is a curious coincidence that you 
should also have taken up this interesting 
pair. It ought to bring us closer.” 

‘*Quite the contrary, Mr. Feilding. 
us far more widely apart.” 

‘*I do not understand that. We have a 
common interest. For instance, only the 
other day I accepted a poem of Effie’s- a 

“Only the other day, Mr. Feilding?’ 

‘Yes, the day before yesterday. I had it 
set up, and I added a few words introducing 
the writer. That was the day before yester- 
day. Judge of my astonishment when, only 
yesterday, you sang that very song, and hand- 
ed it round printed with the accompaniment. 
I have made no alteration. The verses will 
appear to night, with my laudatory introduc- 
tion. Some men might complain that they 
had not been taken into confidence. But I 
do not. Effie is a little genius in her way. 
She is not practical: she does not understand 
that having disposed of her verses to one ed- 
itor she is not free to give them to another. 
But I do not complain if your action in her 
cause brings her into notice.” 

Here was a turning of tables! Now some 
men overdo a thing. They smile too much: 
they rub their hands nervously: they show a 
nervous anxiety to be.believed. Not so this 
man. He spoke naturally—he had now re- 
covered his usual equanimity: he looked 
blankly unconscious that any doubt could 
possibly be thrown upon his word. Since he 
said it, the thing must be so. Men of honor 
have always claimed and exacted this con- 
cession. Therefore the following syllogism: 


something to 


fact, something 


It puts 


Mr. Alee Feilding is a man.of honor: 
Everybody must acknowledge so much. 
A man of honor cannot lie: 
Else—what becomes of his honor? 
Therefore: 
Any statement made by Mr. 
ing is literally true. 


Alee Feild- 


Armorel showed no doubt in her face. 
Why should she? There was no doubt in 
her mind. The man was a Liar. 

‘“The Wilmots will get on,” she said, cold- 
ly, ‘‘ without any help from anybody. Now, 
Mr. Feilding, you came to say something im 
portant to me. Shall we go on to that im- 
portant communication?” She took a seat 
on the divan in the middle of the room. He 
stood over her. ‘‘ There is no one here this 
morning,” she said. “You can speak as 
fre ely as in your own study.’ 

‘Among your many fine qualities, Miss 
Reston ” he began, floridly, but with 
heightened color, ‘‘a certain artistic reserve 
is reckoned by your friends perhaps the 
highe st. It makes you queenly. 

‘Mr. Feilding, I cannot possibly discuss 
my own qualities with any but my friends.’ 

‘Your friends! Surely I also—” 

“My friends, Mr. Feilding,” Armorel re- 
peated, bristling like the fretful porcupine. 
But the man, preoccupied and thick of skin, 
and full of vainglory and conceit, actually 
did not perceive these quills erect. Armorel’s 
pointed remarks did not prick his hide; her 
coldness he took for her customary reserve. 
Therefore he hurried to his doom. 
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“Give me,” he said, ‘the right to speak 
to you as your dearest friend. You cannot 
possibly mistake the attentions that I have 
paid to you for the last few weeks. They 
must have indicated to you—they were, in- 
deed, deliberately designed to indicate—a 
preference deepening into a passion—” 

“T think you had better stop at once, Mr. 
Feilding.” 

There are many men who honestly believe 
that they are irresistible. It seems incredible, 
but it is really true. It is the consciousness 
of masculine superiority carried to an ex- 
treme. They think that they have only to 
repeat the conventional words in the con- 
ventional manner for the woman to be sub- 
jugated. They come, they conquer. Now 
this man, who plainly saw that he was to a 
certain extent—he did not know how far— 
detected, actually imagined that the woman 
who had detected him in a gigantic fraud 
one day would accept his proffered hand 
and heart the very next day! There are no 
bounds, you see, to personal vanity. Be 
sides, for this man, if it was necessary that 
he should appear as the accepted suitor of a 
rich girl, it was doubly necessary that the 
girl should be the one woman in the world 
who could do mischief. He was anxious to 
discover how much she knew. But of his 
wooing he had no anxiety at all. He should 
speak she would yield: she could do no- 
thing else. 

‘Permit me,” he replied, blandly, ‘‘to go 
on. I am, as you know, a leader in the 
world of Art. I am known as a painter, a 
poet, and a writer of fiction. I have other 
ambitions still.” 

‘Doubtless you will succeed in these as 
yon have succeeded in those three Arts.” 

“Thank you.” He really did not see the 
meaning of her words. “I take your words 
as of happy augury. Armorel—” 

‘*No, sir! Not my Christian name, if you 
please.” 

‘‘Give me the right to call you by your 
Christian name.” 

‘You are asking me to marry 
that what you mean?” 

‘It is nothing less.” 

‘Really! When I tell you, Mr. Feilding 
that I know you—that I know you—it will 
be plain to you that the thing is absolutely 
impossible.” 

“To know me,’ 
outward emotion, 
possible. 


you. Is 


‘he replied, showing no 
“should make it more thau 
What could I wish betier than to 
be known to you?” 

She looked him full in the face. He neither 
dropped his eyes nor changed color. 

‘What could be better for me?” he re 
peated. ‘* What could I hope for better than 
to be known?” 

‘Oh! This man is truly wonderful!” 
cried. ‘‘ Must I tell you what I know?” 

‘It would be better, perhaps. You look 
as if you knew something to 1ny—actually- 
if I may say so—actually to my discredit.” 

Armorel gasped. His impudence was co 
lossal. 


she 


‘To your discredit! Oh! Actually to 
your discredit! Sir, I know the whole of 


your disgraceful history—the history of the 
past three or four years. I know by what 
frauds you have passed yourself off as a 
painter and as a poet. I know by what pre 
tences you thought to lay the foundation for 
a reputation as a dramatist. I know that 
your talk is borrowed—that you do not know 
Art when you see it, that you-could never 
write a single line of verse; and that of all 
the humbugs and quacks that ever imposed 
themselves upon the credulity of people you 
are the worst and biggest.” 

He stared with a wonder which was at least 
admirably acted. 

‘**Good heavens!” he said. ‘‘ These words 
—these accusations—from you? From Ar- 
more] Rosevean, cousin of my cousin, whom 
I had believed to be a friend? Can this be 
possible? Who has put this wonderful array 
of charges into your head?” 

“That matters. nothing. 
and you know it.’ 

‘They are so true,” he replied, sternly, 
‘that if any one were to dare to repeat these 
things before a third person I should instant 
jvy—instantly—instruct my solicitors to bring 
an action for libel. Remember: youth and 
sex would not avail to protect that libeller. 
If any one—any one—dares, I say—” 

“Oh! say nomore. Go,and do not speak 
to me again. What will be done with this 
knowledge I cannot say. Perhaps it will be 
used for the exposure which will drive you 
from the houses of honest people. Go, I 
say!” 

She stamped her foot and raised her voice, 
insomuch that two drowsy attendants woke 
up and looked round, thinking they bad 
dreamed something unusual. 

The injured man of Artand Letters obeyed. 
He strode away. He who had come pale and 
hesitating, now, on Jearning the truth which 
he had suspected, and on receiving this un- 
mistakable rejection, walked away with head 
erect and lofty mien. He showed, at least 
by outward bearing, the courage which is 
awakened by a declaration of war. 


are true, 


They 


_— 
CHAPTER XVIII. 
CONGRATULATIONS 
In the afternoon of the same day Armo- 
rel received a visit from a certain Lady 
Frances, of whom mention has already been 
made. She was sitting in her own room, 
alone. The excitements of the last night 
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and of the morning were succeeded by a gen- 
tle melancholy. These things had not been 
expected when she took her rooms and 
plunged into London life. Besides, after 
these excitements the afternoon was flat. 

Lady Frances came in, dressed beautifully, 
gracious and cordial; she took both Armorel’s 
hands in her own, and looked as if she would 
have kissed her but for conscientious scruples. 
She was five-and-forty, or perhaps fifty, fat, 
comfortable, and rosy-cheeked. And she be- 
gan to talk volubly. Not in the common 
and breathless way of volubility which leaves 
out the stops, but steadily and irresistibly, 
so that her companion should not be able to 
get in one single word. Well-bred persons 
do not leave out their commas and their full 
stops; but they do sometimes talk continu- 
ously, like «a cataract or a Westmoreland 
Force, at least. 

‘*My dear,” she said, ‘‘I told your maid 
that I wanted to see you alone, and in your 
own room. She said Mrs. Elstree was out. 
Solcamein. It isa very pretty little room. 
They tell me you play wonderfully. This is 
where you practise, I suppose.” She put up 
her glasses and looked round, as if to see 
what impression had been produced on the 
walls by the music. ‘‘And I hear also that 
you paint and draw. My dear, you are the 
very person for him.” Again she looked 
round. A very pretty room, really; won- 
derful to observe how the taste for decora- 
tion and domestic art has spread of late 
years!” A doubtful compliment, when you 
consider it. ‘‘ Well, my dear, as an old friend 
of his—at all events, a very useful friend of 
his—I am come to congratulate you.” 

‘To congratulate me?” 

“Yes. 1 thought I would be one of the 
first. 1 asked him two or three days ago if 
it was settled, and he confessed the truth, but 
begged me not to spread it abroad, because 
there were lawyers and people to see. Of 
course his secrets are mine. And, except 
my own very intimate friends and one or two 
who cun be perfectly trusted, I don’t think I 
have mentioned the thing to a soul. I dare 
say, however, the news is all over the town 
by this time. Wonderful how things get 
carried—a bird of the air—the flying thistle 
down,” 

‘*T do not understand, Lady Frances.” 

‘My dear, you need not pretend, because 
he confessed. And I think you are a very 
lucky girl to catch the cleverest man in all 
London, and he certainly is a lucky man to 
catch such a pretty girl as you. They say 
that he has got through all his money—men 
of genius are always bad men of business 
but your own fortune will set him up again 

a hundred thousand, I am told—mind you 
have it all settled on yourself. No one 
knows what may happen. I could tell you 
a heart-rending story of a girl who trusted 
her lover with her money. But your law- 
yers will, of course, look after that.” 

‘I assure you Xe 

‘He tells me,” the lady went on, without 
taking any notice of the interruption, ‘ that 
the thing will not come off for some time 
yet. I wouldn't keep it waiting too long, if 
I were you. Engagements easily get stale. 
Like buns. Well, 1 suppose you have learn- 
ed all his secrets by this time: of course he 
is madly in love, and can keep nothing from 
you.” 

** Indeed—” 

‘‘Has he told you yet who writes his sto- 
ries for him? Eh? Has he told you that?” 
The lady bent forward and lowered her 
voice, and spoke earnestly. ‘‘Has he told 
you?” 

‘‘T assure you that he has told me nothing 
—and—” 

‘That is in reality what I came about. 
Because, my dear, there must be a little plain- 
speaking.” 

**Oh! but let me speak; I—” 

‘*When I have said what I came to say—” 
Lady Frances motioned with her hand gen- 
tly, but with authority—‘‘then you shall 
have your turn. Men are so foolish that 
they tell their sweethearts everything. The 
chief reason why they fall in love, 1 believe, 
is a burning desire to have somebody to 
whom they can tell everything. I know a 
man who drove his wife mad by constantly 
telling her all his difficulties. He was al- 
ways swimming in difficulties. Well, Alec 
is bound to tell you before long, even if he 
has not told you yet, which I can hardly be 
lieve. Now, my dear child, it matters very 
little to him if all the world knew the truth. 
All the world, to be sure, credits him with 
those stories, though he has been very care- 
ful not to claim them. He knows better. I 
say to such a clever man as Alec a few sto- 
ries more or less matters nothing. But it 
matters a great deal to me’’—what was this 
person talking about?—‘' because, you see, 
if it were to come out that I had been put- 
ting together old family scandals and forgot- 
ten stories, and sending them to the papers— 
there would be—there would be—Heaven 
knows what there would be! Yes, my dear 
—you can tell Alee that you know—I am 
the person who has written those stories, I 
wrote them, every one. They are all family 
stories—every good old family has got thou- 

sands of stories, and I have been collecting 
them—some of my own people, some of my 
busband’s, and some of other people—and 
writing them down, changing names and 
scenes and dates, so that they should not be 
identified except by the few who knew 
them.” 

Armorel made no further attempt to stem 
the tide of communication. 
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‘‘T have come to make you understand 
clearly, young lady, tbat it is not his secret 
alone, but mine. You would do him a little 
harm, perhaps—I don’t know—by letting it 
out, but you would do me an infinity of 
harm. I write them down, you see, and I 
take them to Alec, and he alters them—puts 
the style right—or says he does—though I 
never see any difference in them when they 
come out in the paper. And everybody who 
knows the story asks how in the name of 
wonder he got it.” 

“Oh! But I do assure you that I know 
nothing at all of this.” 

“Don’tyou? Well, nevermind. Now you 
do know. And you know also that you can’t 
talk about it, because it is his secret as well as 
mine. Why, you don’t suppose that the man 
really does all he says he does, do you? No- 
body could, It isn’t in nature. Everybody 
who knows anything at all agrees that there 
must be a ghost—perhaps more than one. 
I'm the story ghost. I dare say there’s a 
picture ghost and a poetry ghost. He’s a 
wonderful clever man, no doubt—it’s the 
cleverest thing in the world to make other 
people work for you; but don’t imagine, pray, 
that he can write stories of society. Bour- 
geois stories—aboutthe middle class—his own 
class—perhaps, but not stories about Us. My 
stories belong to the inner ring. Well, my 
dear, that is off my mind. Remember that 
this secret would do a great deal of harm to 
him as well as to me if it were to get about.” 

“Oh! You are altogether — wholly — 
wrong a 

“My dear, I really do not care if I am 
wrong. You will not, however, damage his 
reputation by letting out his secrets? A wife 
can help her husband in a thousand ways, 
and especially in keeping up the little de- 
ceptions. Thousands of wives, I am told, 
pass their whole lives in the pretence that 
they and their husbands are gentlefolk. Alec 
has been received into a few good houses; 
and though it is, of course, more difficult to 
get & Woman in than a man, I will really do 
what I can for you. With a good face, good 
eyes, a good figure, and a little addition of 
style, you ought to get on very well by de- 
grees, Or you might take the town by storm, 
and become a professional beauty.” 

‘Thank you; but—” 

And there’s another thing. As an old 
friend of Alec’s, I feel that I can give advice 
to you. Let me advise you earnestly, my 
dear, to make all the haste you can to get rid 
of your companion. I know all about it. 
She was sent to your lawyer’s by Alec him- 
self. Why? Well, it is an old story, and I 
suppose he wanted to place her comfortably 
— or he had some other reason. He's always 
been a crafty man. You can see that in his 
eyes, 

*‘Oh! But I cannot listen to this!” 
Armorel. 

* Nonsense, my dear. You do not expect 
your husband to be an angel, I suppose. Only 
silly middle-class girls who read novels do 
that. It will do you no harm to know that 
the man is no better than his neighbors. And 
1 am sure he is no worse. I am speaking, in 
fact, for your own good. My dear child, 
Alec ran after the woman years ago. She 
was rich then, and used to go about. Cer- 
tain houses do not mind who enter within 
their gates. They lived in Palace Gardens, 
and Monsieur le Papa was rich—oh! rich @ 
millions—and the daughter was sugar-sweet 
and as innocent as an ange I—fluffy hair, all 
tangfed and rebellious—you know the kind 
—and large blue wondering eyes, generally 
lowered until the time came for lifting them 
in the faces of young men. It was deadly, 
my dear. I believe she might have married 
anybody she pleased. There was the young 
Earl of Silchester—he wanted her. What a 
fool she was not to take him! No; she was 
spoony on Alec Feilding—” 

Oh, I must not!” cried Armorel again. 

‘**My dear, I’m telling you. Her papa went 
smash—poor thing!—a grand, awful, impos- 
sible smash; other people’s money mixed up 
in it. A dozen workhouses were filled with 
the victims, I believe. That kind of smash 
out of which it is impossible to pull yourself 
anyhow. Killed himself, therefore. Went 
out of the world without invitation by means 
of a coarse, vulgar, common piece of two- 
penny rope tied round his great fat neck. I 
remember him. What did the girldo? Ran 
away from society; went on the stage as one 
of a travelling company. Why, I saw her 
myself three years ago Leamington. I 
knew her instantly. ‘Aha!’ I said, ‘there’s 
Miss Fluffy, with the appealing, wondering 
eyes. Poor thing! Here is a come down in 
the world! Now I find her here—your com- 
panion—a widow-—widow of one Jerome 
Elstree, artist, lam told. I never 
heard of the gentleman, and I confess I have 
my doubts as to his existence at all.” 

Armorel ceased to offer any further oppo- 
sition to the stream. 

‘The innocent, appealing blue eyes; the 
childish face—oh! lL remember. My dear, I 
hope you will not have any reason to be jee 
lous of Mrs, Elstree. But take care. There 
were other girls, too, now I come to think 
about it. There was his cousin, Philippa 
Rosevean. Everybody knows that he went 
as far with her as a man can go, short of an 
actual engagement. Canon L angley , of St. 
Paul's, wants to marry her. She's an admi- 
rable person for an ecclesiastical dignitary’s 
wife—beautiful, cold, and dignified. But, a 
yet, she has not ‘accepted him. They say be 
will be a bishop. And they say she loves 
her cousin Alec still. Women are generally 


cried 
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dreadful fools about men. But I don’t know. 
I don’t think, if I were you, I should be jea- 
lous of Philippa. There’s another little girl, 
too, I have seen coming out of his studio. 
But she’s only a model, or something. If 
you begin to be jealous about the models, 
there will be no end. Then there are hun- 
dreds of girls about town—especially those 
who can draw and paint a little, or write a 
silly little song—who think they are greatly 
endowed with genius, and would give their 
heads to get your chance. You are a lucky 
girl, Miss Armorel Rosevean; but I would ad- 
vise you, in order to make the most of your 
good fortune, to change your companion 
quickly. Pe rsut ade her to try the climate of 
Australia. Else, there may be family jars.” 
Here she stopped. She had said what was 
in her mind. Whether she came to say this 
out of the goodness of her heart, or whether 
she intended to make a little mischief between 
the girl and her lover, or whether she sup- 
posed Armorel to be a young lady who ac- 
cepts a lover with no illusions as to imaginary 
perfections, so that a new weakness discov- 
ered here and there would not lower him 
in her opinion, I cannot say Lady Frances 
was generally considered a good-natured kind 
of person, and certainly she had no illusions 
about perfection in any man. 
‘*May I speak now?” asked Armorel. 
**Certainly, my dear. It was very good 
of you to hear me patiently. And I’ve said 
all 1 wanted to. Keep my secret, and get 
(Continued on page 420, Supplement.) 


BOOKS IN PLENTY. 
HOW A CIRCULATING LIBRARY MAY BE 
FORMED AT SLIGHT EXPENSE. 

( WEN MEREDITH has remarked upon 

the possibilities of living without books, 
but the suggestion is not a pleasant one to 
contemplate. We do not realize what books 
do for us until we are deprived of them in 
some way, and then the gap left in our life 
shows only too plainly the influence and hold 
they have upon us. No uew books to read, 
no new books to discuss and recommend, 
would be a terrible state of affairs to many, 
and yet it is seldom that we get all the right 
kind of books that we want. In a great 
city there are many ways of procuring suffi- 
cient reading matter at a slight cost. Libra- 
ries offer great advantages, and the people 
are quick to avail themselves of their oppor- 
tunities, as is shown by the growth of such 
institutions. Butina small town or the coun- 
try the conditions are altogether changed, 
and book-loving people are often deprived 
of a great deal of reading. The latter disad- 
vantage, however, has been overcome, in a 
great measure, of late by the formation of 
private library clubs at slight expense; and 
for those who are unacquainted with the 
methods of organizing such associations this 
description is given. 

The club may be composed of any num- 
ber from ten persons upward, but the more 
that join, the greater the variety of reading 
afforded to the members. The sum to be ex- 
pended may be decided upon by the club, 
and each member contributes either one, two, 
or three dollars, or any intermediary sum 
they agree upon, each one paying the same 
amount. With the money thus obtained a 
committee purchases as many volumes as 
.here are members in the club, and a card is 
printed in this wise, which is pasted on the 
inside cover of the books, covering the list of 
members, with the titles of the books: 

THE LIBRARY CLUB. 
Received. Returned 
Mrs. Brown. 
Ben-Hur... 
Mrs. Smith. 
The Odd Number 
Mrs. Jones. 
Pastels in Prose. 
Mrs. ‘Thompson. 
God in His World 
Mrs. Robinson. 
Mar.a.... 


Then the books are distributed to all of 
the members, each one receiving the book 
under her name. Mrs. Brown has, therefore, 
Ben-Hur; Mrs. Smith, The Odd Number; and 
soon. Then opposite each name the date of 
the receipt of the book is written. It may 
be the rule to keep each volume two weeks, 
which gives ample time for all the members 
of the family to read it, and then it is promptly 
returned to the treasurer at the expiration of 
the time set, and the date of the return no- 
ted. Then Mrs. Brown receives, in turn, 
Maria ; Mrs. Smith, Ben-Hur ; and, for the 
third time, Mrs. Brown has God in His World. 
So it goes around until every one in turn has 
received each book, and then lots are drawn, 
and each member receives one of the volumes 
to keep. In this way, for the price of one 
volume, which they ultimately receive, the 
members have the use of the entire set of 
books. While the books are going the rounds 
it is very easy to keep track of them, because 
the names follow in regular order, and when 
Mrs. Robinson receives Ben-Hur, by going 
down the list she can see that all the 
other members have written opposite their 
names the dates of its receipt and return, 
and thus know the list is exhausted. When 
the second person receives the first book and 
records the date, it does not mean that the 
book under her name has been received at 
that time, but it indicates the book in which 
the card is pasted. It is a good plan to print 
the titles in small type, so that no confusion 
will arise. The books should be covered 
with brown paper, in order that they may be 
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kept fresh and clean, and it is well to print 
on the card a slight penalty for keeping the 
books beyond the prescribed time. There 
are a number of these clubs in different parts 
of the country, and they are continually 
growing. By consulting with each of the 
members, individual tastes may be consider- 
ed, and if the majority desire novels, the list 
may be made up mainly of such books. Al 
lowing each member two weeks’ time, a club 
of ten persons may be kept up for six months, 
and ten new books placed at their dispos:| 
The expense is trifling, and every one who 
joins a club will find it a profitable invest- 
ment, 


ANSWERS 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mes. Franx.—We cannot advise you to apply a 





“bleaching agent” to your little girl's hair Keep it 
well washed, and do not regret any change in color 
that comes naturally 
. P.—Paint your wood-work in plain colors; don't 
grain it. Have parjor light; dining-room warm and 
rich 
Lity Mitxe.—Noon is the most nsual hour for a 
wedding such as you describe. There is no objection 
toa later, however. Yes; send cards after your return. 
Let yous notes of thanks be simple and graceful. Write 
those to your husband s friends exactly as to your own. 


Rustieus.—Have a porti¢re of either the light b 
or the tan of your parios paper. 

. FJ Regulate your conduct in the matter by 
that of the lady you are visiting. If she pays a call in 
return for the entertainment, you can accompany her, 
ov let her take your care 

Mary Brown.—Serve the ladies of the house before 
the men guests. Do not say, “ ” 
dress should be written, ** Mrs. Georye 















Let the lady hand the cards. Use white w iting-paper ; 
it is alw ays ant. Let the man dispose ot his bat 
It is probable the hostess will offer you her hand when 
you enter the drawing-room. Let the col 4 
depend upon whether your toilette be fo 

driving 


Crianenor Beenr.—Send an acceptance or regret for 
the breakfast. A call upon the bride’s family is polite, 
but not obligatory. 

?uss.—Use pale blue or dull green for hangings with 
your ash wood-work. Why not have an oblong or 
square mirror on the door over your piano? Cover 


the door with pretty drapery, drawn aside to show the 


gl ass of the mirror 
*Constranor.”—We should certainly not consider 
the card in question as a call 
G. W.—A silver Knife is usually placed with the fish 
course—for use with fish having many bones. Such 
fish, however, are seldom served as a dinner dish, and 


it is unquestionably more ele 
knife. 

“On Frienp anp Supscriper.” 
green for your furniture cov g with the carpet you 
describe, There are numerous solid color materials 
you can obtain samples from which to order from 
upholstery goods house. It is perhaps more Inxurious 
in appearance to cover the chairs so that no wood-work 


gant to avoid using the 


You can use plai n 





It is more elegant to write your simpler 









business notes in the third person. To a longer letter 
on business affix your signature Jane Smith; and in 
the corner below write your nan s you desire the 
tradesman to use it, “Mrs. John ‘Smi >and the ad- 
dress. 

A. E. L.—The Bs. riod of mourning for a widow is 
supposed to be eighteen months. F irticulars of 


maovrning, ete. 
page 200 

J. H. T.—One year is the period of mourning for a 
parent. Men return to society much sooner than the 
women of the family. 

Ianonamus.—Send separate cards to the married la- 
dies, and a single card to the sisters in an envelope ad 
dressed to the Misses Smith. The bride should wear 
her me at and gloves when being married in a travelli: 
dress, as Otherwige the toilette is incomplete and very 
watetl elike. The groom wears a black Cheviot coat, 
either a cnt-away or a frock-coat, with black vest and 
dark ~~ d or checked trousers, 

D. For a tea gown get lavender cashmere or 
stri ped India silk, and make with a round bodice, large 
sleeves. and straight skirt, open and lapped to the left 
in front, with some effective [rish lace set on as a yoke, 
girdle, and cuffs with a flaring collar. 

Rosxuup.—You will find excellent advice “ 
suitable books for a young girl to read” 
No. 3 of the current volame 

A. 8S. L.—Straighten the back breadths of your crépe 
and add new large sleeves of the crépe or of 
lace. Get grayish blue India silk and trim with black 
luce, or else a ribbon-trimmed terra-cotta sil 
with pansies all over a dark violet ground. i 
bine Indias will be as much worn «as they ever were 

Mrs. E. G. W.—Use black or cream-colored net band- 
ed with ribbon for the sleeves and front of your sum 
mer silk dress. Get plaid surah to combine with your 
cashmere by hints given lately in the Bazar. 

Firteen YKARS SuUBSORIBER. ‘he graduating dre 
will answer as you sug 


‘oaaall Manners and Social Usages 





about 
in Bazar 














wes twitharibbon sash, not 
wide, only about three inc “he 8, passed plainly arounc 
the waist and knotted behind with hanging ends, 
Kither Suéde-colored or black slippers will answer 


with stockings to match 
Mus. F. W. B.—Get striped écru surah to combine 





with your brown satin, using the stripes as a bias vest 
sleeves, Patino onain 1 brown bas SS { 
skirt. A little gold galloon might i “l on tl 
collar and cuffs. 

t. B.—A white China silk or wool crépon dress 


with high full waist, large sleeves, and straight skirt 
is pretty for a girl of fifteen years to wear at adancil 
school reception. Girls of her wear shoes wit! 
half-high heels. Her mother should select her com 
panions. It is not necessary to bow more than once 
toa gentleman met several times in one evening 

Loretia.—For a steamer gown get dark blue storn 
se , and a it made in the plainest way, with 
straight English skirt and double-breasted bodice. A 
reefing jacket of the serge with gilt buttons, and 
straw toque, should be added. Wear your usual under 
clothing, adding a dark petticoat, aud provide you: 
self with a flannel dressing-gown 

Drnonau.—Make your challibydescription of Worth’s 
India silk trimmed with ribbon, given in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 19. For a black wool dress 
get crépon or nuns’ veiling, and trim with jet galloon 
Make it by description of a gray cashmere gown in the 
same paper. To make the black more youthful, anc 
snitable a one ‘in the thirties,” have mixed gold and 
jet in the galloon, or else gold galloon wrought witt 
silver in small flower pattern through the middle, 

B. P Get white crépe Chine, wool, cr 
embroidered muslin for a g lating dress. 
for making in Baz Do not remove your 
gloves when re essay. Half-low corsage 
with elbow sleeves is permissible. 

Natuatiut.—Make your blue flannel camping snit 























pon 
pon, or 


See hints 





t 
with a straight English skirt. Have a striped bli 
and white flannel, percale, or wash silk blouse or shirt, 
with a bine jacke t made by design No. 4 or No. 5 on 
333 of Bazar No. 17. If you prefer, the jacket 

can be double-breasted, with two rows ot brass but- 
tons in front. See the hats and caps on the same page. 

Fatrurut Reaper. —A black waist to wear wi th your 
gray cashmere skirt should be of bengaline or surs 
fitted in the back and ent in six square tabs below thi n 
waist. The front shonid | in short jacket shape 
opening over a white or pale gray silk blouse trimmed 
with silver galloon 

Noon Weppine.—At a noon wedding the groom an 
ushers wear black Cheviot coats—either cut-away or 
frock-coats—with vests of the same, gray trousers, 
white silk or crape scarfs, and pearl kid gloves. The 
scarfs are the four-in-hand shape, and the gloves have 
pearl-culored stitching, 
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THE CHRONIC DIER. 
(Continued from front page.) 


but stock.. And who could blame her for 
being hurt? What woman likes to see her 
husband g a calf before her, even if it is an 
Alderney? 

Zander’s selfishness came specially hard on 
Musidora, for she was one that could sym- 
pathize to an extent I never saw equalled. 
She'd come home from sewing circle, after 
Candace and I had been preserving or soap- 
making all day, and after asking a few ques- 
tions, and giving a little criticism, the pain 
in our backs would sort of transfer itself to 
hers, and like as not she'd have to lie flat on 
the sofa while we washed up the tea-things. 

And her principles were equally strong, 
specially about washing day. ‘‘If we only 
washed twice a year, like the Germans,” says 
she, ‘‘ then there’d be some sense in making 
a terror of Monday. But as the washing 
is merely one of a little round of duties, there 
is no reason why ‘Zander shouldn’t have his 
meals regular, and he shall. It’s only a little 
planning, a little looking ahead, and there 


you are,” says she. 

And she was quite right. We generally 
was there, washing when other folks was 
hanging up their aprons But then the 


dishes was washed and the parlor dusted, 
and if so be as any one should happen in, 
Musidora shut the door, and ‘twas just the 


same as any other day for noise. 

‘For which you must thank me,” says 
Musidora 

‘I'd rather pass my thanks to Hitty,” says 


‘Zander, ‘‘ 
tub yet.” 

‘*No doubt. I’ve never been thanked 
once,” says Musidora—‘‘ no, not once—in all 
these years in which the entire weight of the 
family thinking has come upon my shoulders. 
I can’t be captain and cabin-boy too,” says 
she, very resigned; ‘‘and perhaps when I’m 
taken away you'll realize Hitty and Candace 
are only hands to my head. Other folks 
see it now, and see that I am slowly wearing 
away.” 

Of course other folks saw it. There’s 
no great trouble in finding the hole in the 
grindstone when you're led up to it by a sweet 
little woman like Musidora. Big brown eyes, 
black hair whitening on the temples, regular 
features, and a voice and smile like an angel’s, 
are mighty good pleaders. And then, as 
folks remarked, she must have had a more 
than common good disposition to always be 
so pretty mannered, though her life was sad- 
dened by a selfish husband and his cantan- 
kerous old maid cousin, Hitty Price. Sure 
enough, there certainly wasn't anything in 
my face to contradict the cantankerous, and 
everybody knows characters are writ in coun- 
tenances. Of course. Yet if I could have 
ordered mine, I’d have picked out something 
a little less like my great-great-great-great- 
grandfather, Praise God Ric kets, whose nose 
would have shaved beef, and eyes would have 
bored holes. Also, I'd have left out the just- 
a-step behind-in-the-work lines about my 
mouth. Then perhaps folks wouldn’t have 
judged so quick 

But, lands! I’ve drifted ’way beyond my 
story; always do. I started in to tell how 
Candace went to the Agricultural Ball, and 
so must begin a week before, when we all 
sat at breakfast on a hot September morning. 
Musidora came down late, in a lovely lace- 
trimmed wrapper (costing twelve dollars), 
which ’Zander said she’d been half over Jor- 
dan for, wresting it from the very jaws of 
death—that being his heartless way of telling 
that it gave her a ‘‘turn” to see him so hot 
after mowing machines, and so cool as to lace 
wrappers. 

However, ‘twas dreadful pretty, and Mu- 
sidora began right off about the preserves to 
be sent to the county fair. My—that is, Mu- 
sidora’s—preserves always had carried off 
first premiums, but she was feeling a little 
anxious this year, on account of some new 
style canned fruits to be sent in by Mrs. R. 
B. Codd, who always run us pretty close. 

‘To make all safe,” says Musidora, ‘‘I 
think I’d better just send in some grape jam 
as well as jelly. The committee are bound 
to favor wild-grape jam, by way of encoura 
ging home products,” says she. ‘‘ And while 
we're at it, we'll put up a dozen or so for 
ourselves. I planned it all out last night.” 

It will take all day to pulp those grapes,” 
says Candace. ‘‘ Why can’t we just send the 
jelly?” 


seeing that you never put finger in 


— 


should think that was enough, Musi- 
dora,” says I. ‘‘There’s our strawberries 
and currants perfect, though I do say it who 
shouldn't.’ . 

‘“My dear Hitty,” 
that is only three 
Codd is to send fow r.” 

But, mother,” says Candace, ‘‘I’d planned 
to go to sewing circle at Mrs. R. B. Codd’s. 
\\ to finish our drawn-work for 


kind, 
R. B. 


says she, very 
kinds, and Mrs. 


\Ve girls were 
the fair to-day 
‘] suppose so,” says Musidora. ‘‘ And all 
to-day you'd cal'ated to sew on your dress, 
leaving me to struggle through the work as 
best I may. I wonder how you can be so 
unfeeling when I’m so delicate. I didn’t 
sleep a wink all night, not one wink,” says 
she. 
‘Who snored?” 
down his coffee. 
‘Who what?” says Musidora, flushing 
*“‘Who snored? Snored/” says he, giving 
me an unfeeling wink. ‘‘Some one in our 
room nearly raised the roof, and ‘twa’n't 
me,” says he. 


says ‘Zander, gulping 
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‘‘Don’t be low, *Zander,” says she. ‘I 
never closed my eyes for planning and think- 
ing, and this is the thanks I get—a low joke,” 
says she, laying down her fork and drying 
her eyes. 

“That's because you didn’t plan anything 


worth speaking of,” says Zander. ‘** "A day 
over the preserving kettle ain’t anything. 
Plan something big—a knock-down and 


drag-out cleaning, or a grand soap-making; 
then you'll hear Hitty and Candace talk,” 
says he, and up he got with a nasty laugh, 
and began to fill his pipe. 

‘«It's ali very easy to sneer, Zander,” says 
Musidora, who was getting kind of overpow- 
ered by a sense of his injustice. ‘‘ But if I 
hadn’t planned, you wouldn't have raised and 
sold over two hundred quarts of strawberries 
this year. You never dreamed of planting 
them; you know you didn’t,” says she. ‘‘ Yet 
you never thanked me for that extra mo- 
ney.” 

**Don’t see why I should,” says he. ‘‘ You 
never carted the kelp, dug, hoed, watered, or 
even picked ’em. And as for profit! De- 
ducting time, money for plants, the forty 
quarts and the sugar that you had Hitty to 
put up, and the cost of that night-gown thing 
you've got on—deduct all those,and the profit 
will go in the corner of my eye,” says he, 
very grim. 

‘*Oh, ’Zander, Zander!” says Musidora, 
flinging herself on the’sofa and bursting into 
tears, ‘‘I never heard any one so ungrate- 
ful. And, oh! such a pain in my chest, and 
a constriction over my heart, and a creeping 
cold along my spine! Oh! ah! ha! ba! ha!” 

But there. I sha’n’t reveal any more of 
the poor thing’s sufferings. 

After we'd received her last wishes in re- 
gard to a burial-place—as usual; after we'd 
taken down her hair and put her to bed—as 
usual; after receiving her forgiveness — as 
usual—’Zander banged the door and went for 
Dr. Ray—as usual. 

Having attended Musidora for a right smart 
spell of years, Dr. Ray had got sort of hard- 
ened, as the best of men will, and used reme- 
dies another man might have shrunk from as 
unfeeling. Such as pretending in this case 
to think she was in the first stages of brain- 
fever, and would have to have her beauti- 
ful hair cropped then and there. It seemed 
dreadful cruel, but it turned out all for the 
best, for in half an hour Musidora had roused 
up and come to, and was lying on a sofa, calm 
as a cucumber, reading, while Candace and 
I stole about tippytoes, feeling like sneak- 
thieves out on bail. 

‘Can’t you go ahead with your dress, 
and leave those to me?” says I, as Candace 
dragged out a great basket of grapes and 
began to pulp them into a red bow]. 

‘Aunt Hitty! As if I would!” says she. 
de Besides, you couldn't finish them alone, and 
to-morrow is baking day; and anyway, after 
all the fuss we've had, I don’t really care to 
go. I'd rather stay home and have a cozy 
time with you,” says she. 

‘But I thought Jack Barrett was to see 
you home,” says I. ‘‘ How will it be when 
he don’t see you, and don’t know why?” 

‘Oh, mother will tell him I didn’t care 
to come,” says Candace, flushing; ‘‘and then 
—he'll be mad and see Genie Frost home. 
She’s richer than I, and her clothes come 
from off, I understand, and so—” 

‘Hitty! Candace!” called Musidora, from 
the parlor. ‘‘Is dinner getting along? It’s 
"most twelve.” 

‘Lands! so it is,” says I. And being in 
a rush, I'd no time to ask Candace what she 
meant till afternoon. Then, Musidora hav- 
ing made an effort and gone to sewing cir- 
cle, just as we were finishing the preserves— 
then says I: ‘‘ Now, Candace, I'd admire to 
hear the rest of that foolishness you was get- 
ting off about. Jack and Genie Frost. It’s 
likely he’ll look at her when you're round!” 

**Oh! I don’t know,” says she, pouring off 
the last of her jam, and sitting down with a 
sigh. ‘‘ But there’s so many times when I’m 
not round,” says she, with a comical look. 

‘Well, I don’t care! He wouldn't fancy 
her anyway,” says I, very scornful. 

‘*T don’t know why not. She’s our Repre- 
sentative’s daughter,” says Candace. 

‘She’s Molly McCann’s daughter,” says I. 
‘And she was a professional cleaning wo- 
man before she married him.” 

‘But, Aunt Hitty, when grandpa was 
thought to be lost at sea, and you were all 
) poor, you went out cleaning yourself,” 

says Candace. 

‘I did not,” says I, losing my patience 
and the spoon in the jelly together. ‘‘ Some- 
times, when friends of mine were jammed 
for time, I went over and took a hand just 
to accommodate. And though they paid 
whatever was right, it was given and taken 
as an accommodation, while Molly McCann 
was a professional. She could and did go to 
any one who would pay her seventeen cents 
an hour, and so of course our best people 
never took any notice of her.” 

‘‘ Well, she’s our Representative’s wife 
now,” says Candace, ‘and I guess everybody 
goes there now. 

‘He’s a hoodlums’ candidate,” says I, 
‘‘and respected according. And she isn’t 
calied on by our best people yet. A woman 
that has such low ways as sticking up a 
printed card in her window of oil, or ice, or 
whatever, to stop the carts, isn’t going to be 
called on by our best society, even if she 
does live on Lemon Street. The idea of you 
being jealous of Genie Frost!” says I, pro- 
voked. 

*‘l’m not jealous,” 


says Candace; ‘‘ but 


she speaks French and talks pretty well, so 
why shouldn't Jack fancy her? He’s not 
bound to me, you know.’ 

“My! what a comfort for a man’s wife to 
speak French!” says I, very sharp. ‘Ona 
cold morning, for instance, if she could get 
up and say,‘ Great Scott! the bread sponge is 
frozen,’in French, how refreshing it would 
be!” 

Candace laughed. - ‘‘Now, Aunt Hitty, 
you know what I mean,” says she. “It 
gives her a sort of cityfied air, and Jack does 
like style.” 

“Yes, your style, 
admiring. 

My! what a picture she was, sitting there 
in her plain little pink gingham, made with 
big sleeves, and a wide collar turned over 
to show her white throat and dimpled chin! 
She was pretty much the same build as Mu- 
sidora, but ber eyes were big and gray, and 
her hair auburn, full of kinks and curls. As 
to style, she had sense enough to take as much 
of a fashion as suited her and leave the rest, 
and I guess no one can do better than that. 
One thing was certain, she always looked fin- 
ished, not as though she'd started to be a fash- 
ion-plate and stopped for want of material. 
And for all the plainness of her dresses she 
come nearer to looking cityfied than any girl 
in town. I really believe I was going to run 
straight against Solomon, and tell her all this, 
when my hand slipped and I upset the kettle 
of boiling jelly all over my foot, and then 
there was a time, I promise you. 

I'm no hand to yell—never was; but that 
day I broke my record, and for about five 
minutes you'd have thought there was an 
Indian massacre going on. Fortunately Can- 
dace caught the kettle, so there wa’n’t any 
great waste; but, lands! my foot was awful! 
It really was. If it hadn’t been for Candace, 
I believe I should have gone crazy; but she 
got me over to the sofa, and before you could 
say Jack Robinson my shoe and stocking was 
off and the foot in soda-water. That was 
just her way; no exclaiming, but just going 
ahead and doing the right thing quick as a 
flash. 

‘* Now how’s that, Aunt Hitty?” 
lifting 


” 


says I, looking at her 


says she, 
g my foot to a pillow, and giving me a 
! I'm easy now,” says I. ‘ But, laws! 
Candace, some one is pounding the back 
door in!” 

‘Mercy! I should think so!” says she, 
and ran out in the back kitchen, where I 
heard her exclaim; and then there was a low 
buzz, buzz, buzz, till I was nigh frantic, be- 
ing one that likes to be on deck and take a 
hand in everything. Finally I couldn't bear 
it another minute; and says I, ‘‘ Candace, 
who is it? who is it?” 

‘It's Mr.— Come in, Jack,” says she, 
appearing in the door, followed by Jack Bar- 
rett, who made out to be dreadful down over 
my misfortune, but couldn’t keep his eyes 
from shining when he looked at : niger 

‘*‘T heard your screams,” says h “And 
first I thought it was a child playing engine; 
then I knew it couldn't be, and I stepped 
back to see what the trouble was. And 
now, what can I do?” says he. ‘‘Go for the 
doctor?” 

‘**Not much,” says I. ‘‘ I don’t require that 
any one should feel my pulse to tell me how 
long it will take the skin to grow on my leg.” 
Then I had an idea. ‘I s’pose your folks 
are all over to Mrs. R. B. Codds?” says I. 

‘That was the plan,” says he. 

‘You going?” 

‘*No, not now,” says he, with a look at 
Candace. ‘‘ I’m coming down here after sup- 
per to help you along.” 

Then I sprung my idea at him. ‘‘ How 
would it be if you was to get your supper 
along of Candace?” says I, very dry. ‘‘I 
s’pose you wouldn’t care to, would you?” And 
I had to laugh in my sleeve at their two hap- 
py, sheepish faces. 

“Oh, Aunt Hitty! Jack can’t cook,” 
Candace, dimpling up. 

*Can’t 1?” says he, edging up closer to 
her. ‘‘ You justtryme. I can fry slapjacks, 
make coffee, and boil eggs with any man 
alive. Now, then, what's the bill of fare?” 
says he, pinning on one of my big bib aprons, 
and dancing all round the kitchen. 

‘* Well, we'll let you down easy,” says Can- 
dace, winking at me. ‘‘ You can make coffee 
and frizzle beef, while I do some biscuits.” 

‘*Frizzle beef! How do you do that?” 
says Jack, looking kind of taken back. ‘‘ Oh! 
I know,” says he. ‘‘I’ve seen mother do it 
with milk and eggs and scratched toast on 
the edge of the dish. I shall want a scratcher 
and frizzler, mum,” says he. 

‘*What does the boy mean?” says I. 

‘A grater and a frying-pan, I suppose,” 
says Candace, and off they went to the back 
kitchen to bunt for them, coming back in 
about ten minutes without any thing, looking 
sort of foolish. Then, of course, they had to 
go back giggling; and so it went till the beef 
was over, and Jack’s coffee setting in the 
sink quite forgotten, while he helped Candace 
make biscuits. That is, he covered himself 
and the floor with flour, and after a while 
brought me a pan of hard, round base-balls 
of assorted sizes, which he had made all him- 
self, and which came out stony, as they had 
a right to be, seeing that he rolled them with 
all his strength. Of course ‘twas awful sim- 
ple, but I just enjoyed lying there and laugh- 
ing, for it took me right back to my own 
young days. I never was pretty as a girl— 
far from it; yet I can call to mind once when I 
had occasion to go to a spring fifty feet from 
the house, with company, and came back after 
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half an hour with a totally empty bucket. 
It was just living those days right over to lie 
still and watch Candace and Jack, and I really 
enjoyed being sick for once. They wasn’t 
engaged, but they would be if Jack had his 
say so; and though Candace was skittish as 
a colt, and said Jack was only her old play- 
fellow, and so forth, we’ve all heard girls talk, 
and know what that amounts to. 

As for Jack, I was willing he should have 
Candace, and I can’t say higher than that. 
Well, about half past six, having been hard 
at work since five, Jack pulled the table to 
my sofa, and we had about the most peculiar 
supper I ever attended, specially Jack’s part, 
whieh couldn’t have been called underdone. 
However, we had fun enough to sauce a raw 
salt herring, and was all of us dreadful sorry 
when all was cleared away, and Jack and 
Candace sat down to paste Jabels on the pre- 
serves, and started in to entertain me as pret- 
ty as though I wasn’t number three; which, 
of course, I didn’t allow; and if closing your 
eyes and pretending to sleep under such cir- 
cumstances is a lie, why then I guess it isn’t 
a very black one. Anyway, I did so, and 
never had occasion to open ’em till Jack 
started to go, when I ‘‘waked up,” just by 
way of making it natural. 

“* Will you go to the ball next Thursday, 
Candace?” says he, after he had wished me 
good-night. 

‘‘Why, I don’t know. I s’pose so. Ev- 
erybody will be there, won't they?” says she, 
not wishing to seem too eager. 

**Everybody that’s asked,” says he. And 
before there was time for another word, Mu- 
sidora and ‘Zander walked.in from sewing 
circle. 

‘* Whatever's the matter with you, Hitty?” 
says Musidora, ‘“ Mr. Barrett here? There 
was a young lady who seemed to expect you 
in another direction,” says she, smiling very 
arch. ‘‘ But, Hitty, what are you lying there 
for?” 

I scalded my foot with jelly,” says I, 
very short. 

‘With jelly ?” says she, running her eye 
along the jars on the table. ‘Only two doz- 
en! Ww as there ever anything so unfortu- 
nate?” says she, her voice shaking with— 
sympathy. 

‘Hitty, I'm s'prised!” says "Zander, very 
quick. ‘‘ You'd ought to have used water. 
Just as good for half killing you, and not 
half so expensive.” 

‘Zander! As if I meant that!” says poor 
Musidora, flushing. ‘‘ The fact is, Mr. Bar 
rett,” says she to Jack, ‘I dragged myself 
from a sick-bed to perform my duty as pre 
sident of the sewing circle, and so I was anx 
ious for poor Hitty. Candace is so helpless! 
No use at all.” 

“Is that so? I shouldn’t have thought 
it,” says Jack, his eyes sort of flashing. 

‘You're hardly in a position to judge,” 
says Musidora, very sweet. ‘‘ But as [ spoil- 
ed her, I ought not to complain. But if ever 
she should marry, I pity her husband; I really 
do,” says she, rolling up her eyes. 

** Mother!" says Candace. 

‘Yes, my dear, I do. Such a dear little 
muddlehead as you are!” says Musidora, 
patting her cheek. ‘No faculty; none of 
my head. But, lands! all talk of husbands 
is a good many years ahead—a great many,” 
says she, looking very meaning at Jack, who 
was scowling in his hat. 

** Miss Hitty, I'll see you to-morrow,” says 
he, very abrupt; ‘‘and you,Candace. Good- 
night all.” And off he went. 

‘IT really think, Candace,” says Musidora, 
untying her bonnet strings—‘‘I really think 
your manner is dreadful forward with Jack 
Barrett. It would be bad enough with any 
man—a girl of your age shouldn’t have such 
notions—but it’s a little too ridiculous with 
Jack, who, Mrs. Frost tells me, is waiting on 
her Genie.” 

“Oh, indeed!” says Candace, very low. 

‘Yes, indeed,” says Musidora, firmly, and 
not so dreadful kindly either. ‘‘ Yes, Mrs. 
Frost says she never expected Genie to ‘ mar- 
ry on,’ and of course—as Jack is only a gro 
cer’s clerk, and they will live with the old 
people—that is what it amounts to.” Musi- 
dora laughed. ‘‘ Mrs. Frost does put things 
so comical,” says she. ‘She said that 
they'd always expected and cal’ated on 
Genie’s doing better; but, as Captain Frost 
said, when they were married they lived on 
the hull of a bean, yet they were happy as 
most. So they was just going to let Genie 
alone.” 

‘“The girl that marries Jack Barrett isn’t 
going to ** marry on,” or live on the hull of a 
bean,” says I, sitting up and thumping the 
pillows. ‘‘ He can take care of a wife first- 
rate without any help. And as to his wait- 
ing on Genie Frost—I don’t believe it.” 

‘*Don't you really?” says Musidora. 
“Well, I guess you'll find it’s so.” And 
then, being one that simply can’t bear to see 
other folks wince and groan, she went off to 
bed, leaving Candace to get me up as best 
she might. 

‘*Don’t you fret over that foolish talk,” 
says I, when I was settled for the night. 
_ Molly Frost always was one to cry fish be- 
fore the nets were even in water, and Genie’s 
just like her. Why, do you s’pose if it had 
been so, Jack would ask you to go to the 
ball?” 

“Oh, but he didn’t ask me.” 
laughed a hard laugh. ‘It’s a good joke 
on us,” says she. ‘‘ He mere ly says will you 
go, instead of shall you go, just as any one 
might, and we think he’s inviting me. And 
he sees we do, and gets off that nasty sneer 
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about folks going if they was asked, mean- 
ing I wasn’t.” 

**Why, Candace Chase!” says I, sitting up 
and staring. ‘Of all the twisting of words 
I ever heard,that is the beateree. You must 
be bejiggled. Of course he meant to invite 
you.” 

“‘Oh no, Aunt Hitty,” says Candace, her 
voice trembling. ‘‘ But I don’t care,” says 
she, jabbing pins into the cushion mighty 
vicious. 

‘*You do so care,” says I. ‘* And to-mor- 
row you'll see what a goose you've been 
when Jack comes. You'll see.” 

But we didn’t see anything of the kind. 
The next morning about noon, after what 
seemed ages to me, tied up to a chair, the 
gate clicked, and I looked for Jack. Instead 
of who, Genie Frost came up the walk, nod- 
ded to Musidora in the parlor window, and 
came round to the kitchen, where. Candace 
was making a rolly-poly for dinner. 

‘‘Mother sent me over to see how your 
foot was,” says she, dropping into a chair. 
** Jack Barrett told us of your misfortune this 
morning.” 

‘**T'll be round to-morrow,” says I, kind of 
grim. 

‘“‘T hope so,” says she, very polite. ‘“ Aunt 
Mary Frank hurt herself just so last spring, 
and she got cold in the. burn, and was laid 
up weeks. Burns are very bad things.” 

“ Much obliged to you for cheering me up,” 
says I. 

‘Oh, well, I didn’t mean to scare you,” 
says she. ‘‘But, lands! how cozy your 
kitchen is! I tell ma often I really wish she 
wouldn’t have a girl, so we could live more 
in our kitchen. Besides,” says she, looking 
catacornered at Candace, “if a girl marries, 
she ought to know more of house-keeping 
than I do.” 

‘Yes, it’s a good plan for her to know 
something,” says I, very serene. 

‘*Eh? Oh yes,” says she, not taking the 
point. ‘‘ Now of course pa sent me to New 

York to be polished, and you'll please to con- 
sider me polished,” says she, with an airy 
laugh. ‘Then he talked of my going to 
Paris—” 

‘To be French polished?” says Candace, 
tying up her pudding very innocent 

‘Certainly,’ says Genie. ‘‘ But I says, 
‘Pa, I have went to all the schools I care to, 
and now I want that ma should learn me 
house-keeping.’”’ 

‘* You'll have occasion to use that know- 
ledge pretty soon, if all I hear is true,” says 
Musidora, coming in with her work. 

**What, me! Oh, Mrs. Chase, you mustn’t 
believe such nonsense! Go’way!” says Genie, 
hooking he» feet under her chair, and wrig- 
gling, till I could have shook her. ‘* By-the- 

way —not appleapo of that stuff—oh no, real- 
ly’’--says she, giggling, ‘‘did you hear that 
Mr. Osgood has sent Jack Barrett off to Bos- 
ton on very important business? He went 
ou the early boat. 1 guess he'll be a partner 
pretty soon. He told me he would surely 
be back for the ball, however.” 

‘* Where did you see him?” says I. 

‘Going by in the street,” says she. ‘‘ Are 
you going to the ball?” says she to Candace, 
very eager. 

Candace looked at me and laughed, though 
her eyes was shining pretty dangerous. ‘ll 
answer you Yankee fashion,” says she. ‘‘Are 
you?” 

‘*Well, it depends — on — well, circum- 
stances,” says Genie. 

‘‘ She ain't asked,” says I to myself. 

“That’s just my case,” says Candace, pop- 
ping the pudding in the pot, and beginning 
to peel the potatoes. 

**My! aren’t you afraid you'll ruin your 
hands?” says Genie. ‘‘Ma never lets me 
touch a potato, she’s so ‘fraid of my hands 
getting red.” 

My! I could have slapped her. To see 
Moliy McCann’s daughter patronizing Can- 
dace was a pill I couldn't swallow, even if it 
was gilded. So, by way of changing the sub- 
ject and making myself pleasant, I began tell- 
ing how well I could call to mind her grand- 
father, old Jerry McCann. The family speak 
of him now as a government Official, and tell 
how grand he was, and all. But I recollect 
mighty well seeing him start off to work 
mornings with a tin dinner pail, wearing an 
old patchwork quilt for a great-coat. And 
when there were some coast surveyors here 
in ‘59, he took charge of their tool-house, and 
government paid him, and that was all the 

‘ official” there was to it. Consequently 
Genie never had overmuch ‘‘ government of 
ficial’ to me; and though I never said even 
‘dinner pail” that morning, she was so ‘fraid 
1 would that she up anchor and made for 
home, exactly as I intended she should. 

‘*Now, Aunt Hitty,” says Candace, in the 
afternoon, when Musidora had gone off to 
pay some visits—‘‘ now, I s’pose you're con- 
vinced it’s all true about Jack and Genie. 
Did you see her color when mother said that 
about house-keeping?” 

‘*Lands! girls act so when there isn’t even 
the shadow of a man nearthem,” saysI. ‘I 
pay mcre attention to the man. And when 
u man looks at a girl as Jack looks at you, 
he ain’t going to marry any one else.” 

‘*] never said he cared for her,” says Can- 
dace, very scornful. ‘‘ But she will have 
money, and such things do make a difference 
to men. It’s just as well. Just imagine how 
mother would go on at the idea of my mar- 
rying!” 

Having figured to myself how Musidora’s 
motherly anxiety on that subject might affect 
her lungs, I kinder passed that by, and tried 
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to cheer Candace by saying I thought more 
than likely she’d get a letter from Jack the 
next day. 

‘Oh no; he won't write,” says Candace. 
‘*There’s no occasion for that. I wish I 
could go away somewhere,” says she, sud- 
den, ‘* The girls are so tiresome running to 
tell me about Jack and Genie. I wonder why 
girls are so spiteful, anyway!” 

‘* They need mellowing, like persimmons,” 
says I. ‘‘And perhaps it’s natural they 
shouldn’t be so dreadful obliged to you for 
taking away Jack from them. They’d as 
lieve as not say he’s waiting on Genie, ‘cause 
they know he ain’t. That's human nature, 
or some of it,” says I, being in a sort of cat- 
like mood. 

‘“* Well, it’s a queer old world,” says Can- 
dace. ‘‘ Aunt Hitty,” says she; ‘‘do you 
spose I shall live to be very old—eighty or 
ninety? I'd hate to be real old.” 

‘Eighty long ‘Jackless’ years might be a 
right smart task to go through,” says I, ‘‘ but 
I doubt if you'll be called on to endure them.” 

‘TI wasn’t thinking of him,” says she, very 
impatient. 

“Oh! of course. When ‘him’ gets to be 
a noun instead of a personal pronoun,” says 
I, ‘‘it’s a sign that she don’t care for him.” 

‘7 don’t care anyway,” says Candace. 

All the same, I noticed she finished her 
dress for the ball, and went to the mail very 
regular. And Wednesday night, when there 
wasn’t any letter or any Jack, her face was 
mighty piteous. Still she never said a word, 
nor | either. As for Musidora, she was so 
set up over the preserves having taken first 
premium that she never thought of the ball 
or Candace. That was natural enough, for 
Wednesday was the first day of the fair, 
when the prizes was awarded, and of course 
it was that she cared for. So should I, if it 
hadn’t been for poor little Candace. As it 
was, I was kind of glad my white linen 
spread took a prize, for 1'd worked a whole 
year on it. It was a dreadful tasty design— 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John guarding 
the corners with trumpets, and a sweet pret- 
ty baby in the centre; the whole done in red 
cotton outline. Of course I was proud the 
committee thought so high of it; but I did 
feel dismal when I thought of Thursday. 
That was the young folks’ day. _Horse-ra- 
cing in the afternoon, and a grand dance in 
the hall where the exhibits were displayed in 
the evening 

The tickets to the dancing floor being a 
dollar, and the occasion being an annual one, 
it was understood that the young men should 
ask the girls they cared the most for. And 
1, like an old fool, had set my heart on see- 
ing Jack dancing with Candace, and that was 
all there was to it. 

Well, Wednesday came. We all went to 
the fair, and there was no Jack. Candace 
and I made out to be fearful gay, but we 
both felt equally bad, 1 guess. And Thurs- 
day morning, when I saw Genie Frost in 
their back yard just one mass of curl-papers 
which meant ball, I was slamming mad. Of 
course she couldn’t be going with Jack, but 
she was going, and Candace vowed she 
wouldn't step foot in the hall. The rest of 
us was going to pay our quarter and look on 
at the dancing, but she declared she was 
tired of fairs, hated dancing, and detested 
prize—anythings! After which there was no 
more to be said about it. As for me, I broke 
the great red bread bowl which had been in 
our family forty years, and upset a whole pan 
of cream into a basket of clean clothes, and 
then I sat down to rest and sort of moralize 
and make myself uncomfortable. 

‘*There’s no placing dependence on any- 
thing in trousers,” says 1-to myself. ‘‘ But 
—good land of Goshen, Jack Barrett! where 
did. you come from?” says I, for there he 
stood in the door, smiling as though he had 
a right to. 

‘*T’ve just got back from Boston,” says he, 
‘fon the noon boat. Haven't seen my folks 
yet, but I thought I'd save time by coming 
to find out if it was all right about Candace. 
She got my message, I spose?” 

“Sitrightdown. You're all out of breath,” 
saysI. ‘* Now what message do you mean?” 

*“Why, I rushed off, you know, at a min- 
ute’s notice,” says he; ‘‘and as I was plun- 
ging along buck-a-tilt for the early boat, I met 
Genie Frost; so I] asked her if she'd tell Can- 
dace how I'd rushed off, and also to tell her 
that I'd surely be back for the ball, and 
should expect her to look her prettiest, as I 
was going to be leader.” 

**Oh, you told Genie all that, did you?” 
says I, very dry. ‘Didn't you add any 
more?” 

‘*Yes. Didn't she tell Candace?” says he, 
looking amazed at my tone. ‘‘ Was there 
anything wrong about it?” says he. 

**No; but I guess you're the only man in 
town that would have sent that word to 
Candace by Genie Frost,” says I. 

‘I don't see why not,” says he, kind of 
stiff. ‘*‘ But, Miss Hitty, where’s Candace?” 
says he, his eyes shining. ‘‘Isn’t she ever 
coming?” 

‘‘Here she is,” says I, And Candace, 
coming in unsuspicious, got perfectly scarlet 
when she saw Jack; then braced herself, 
and says, very cool: 

“Oh, you, Jack? Have a pleasant trip?” 

‘“Very,” says Jack, staring at her blazing 
cheeks. ‘‘ Racing about among docks and 
warehouses is fearfully interesting. But I 
see there’s been a frost,” says he, giving me 
a roguish look. ‘‘ Everything frozen over.” 

‘I don’t know what you mean,” says she, 
very cold. 








“T s’pose not,” says he. ‘‘But I’m due 
up home. I stopped in to see if you will be 
ready to go to the ball by quarter to nine. 
That is, if it thaws,” says he. 

“Oh, you want me io go with you?” says 
she, very innocent, opening her eyes wide 

**Why of course. Didn’t I ask you the 
night before I left? And didn’t you say 
yes?” says he. 

“There, Candace!” says I, and walked out, 
not seeming to see any vacancy which they 
required I should fill. 

When I was obliged to go back on account 
of dinner, about half an hour later, he was 
holding her hand, and she looking down; 
and I didn’t require Jack’s explanation to 
know he'd spoken out and she'd taken him. 


Tickled! I guess so. Just too pleased to 
live. But when I thought of Musidora, I 


fairly shook in my shoes, not seeing how 
she was ever to be brought round. Ordi- 
nary women is apt to feel shaky over the 
chances of matrimony for their daughters. 
But Musidora! With her power of seeing 
clear through the shadows of the future, 
what mightn’t she foresee, and feel it her 
duty to prevent by keeping Candace safe in 
the shelter of her own home, and so forth? 
Of course I didn’t let on a word of all this to 
Candace; but after Jack had said good-by 
for the ninth time or so, and they’d braced 
themselves up to be separated for seven long 
weary hours—why, then I let myself loose, 
and Candace and I just talked and laughed 
like two girls. I was bound she should have 
one Clear streak of happiness, and so she did 
till dinner-time, when “Zander up and ex- 
ploded the whole thing at Musidora—bang! 
*Zander’s remarks always was more or less 
like the guns in obituaries. He never knew 
when they was loaded, and this one brought 
down three of us on one fire, leaving Musi- 
dora stiff with indignation, and me and Can- 
dace petrified with fright, for I felt just as 
deep in as Candace. As for Zander! He 
looked round at his handiwork, and says he: 
‘Well, [vow! Anybody would think it was 
a funeral! What ails you all?” 

‘*T s’pose Candace is too ashamed to 
speak,’ says Musidora. ‘‘ And I am simply 
disgusted and hurt, as I never expected to be, 
even by Candace. The idea!” says she, 
spearing Candace on the end of a contemptu- 
ous look—“ the idea! Engaging yourself to 
Jack Barrett! In the first place, he’s a mis- 
erable good-for-nothing fellow, whose uncle 
drank himself to death.” 

‘‘Jack’s no such thing,” says ’Zander. 
‘*He’s as likely a fellow as ever stepped. 
What's got into you, Musidora?” 

‘* And in the second place,” says Musidora, 
‘*s’posing I was willing to see you throw 
yourself away so, what do you think of your 
conduct to me? Just as you’ve got to be of 
some small use to me, you propose to walk 
off and leave me to sink into the grave alone. 
Very wise and dutiful! Oh, why was I 
born? Why was I ever sent into this cold, 
ungrateful world?” 

‘*I’m sure I don’t know,” says ’Zander, per- 
fectly desperate; ‘‘for you don’t fit in any- 
where.” 

‘*Of course! I expected it! 
trouble you long,” says she, bursting into 
tears. ‘* Wait till I’m dead, Candace; it 
won't be long.”’ 

‘**Now, Musidora,” says ‘Zander, ‘‘ why 
can’t you take this sensibly, and let the child 
be happy? Come, be a reasonable woman.” 

**Reasonable! I’m the only one with a 
grain of sense. I believe you'd all look on 
and see Candace marry that—fellow, who'll 
take to drink, and land her in the poor-house! 
But she sha’n't do it! I won’t have it! Oh, 
my heart! I’m going!” says she, dropping 
into a heap, and going off into wild hysterics. 

‘Go for Dr. Ray,” says I to’Zander, when 
we'd got her on the bed, where she struggled, 
and gasped, and rolled up her eyes to such an 
extent that Candace was most beside herself. 

‘Isn't it dreadful? Oh, Aunt Hitty, I feel 
like a murderer,” says she, very pale. 

‘*There’s no occasion for that,” says I, very 
short. ‘‘It’s all in a lifetime.” 

‘“Yes, but it’s our lifetime,” says she. 
“Oh, Dr. Ray, is mother really very sick? 
See how pale she is!” 

‘**Pah! pooh!” says Dr. Ray, bustling in, 
and feeling Musidora’s pulse. ‘‘ There's not 
much the matter. She had a nervous shock, 
didn’t she?” says he. Of course ‘Zander had 
told him all about it. 

“Yes, a great shock. Dreadful!” 
Musidora, unclosing one eye. 

**Oh, well, joy never kills,” says Dr. Ray, 
winking at me; ‘‘and every mother in town 
wil! be nearly dead with envy. I tell you 
there’s a good many noses will be out of joint 
when this news gets around; more than | can 
set,” says he. 

Musidora smiled very faint. 

‘**Think of our little Candace carrying off 
the best match in town!” says that artful 
man, playing on Musidora like she was a jews- 
harp. ‘*Oh yes, it’s going to be Osgood & 
Barrett now,” says he; ‘‘and I call that pret- 
ty good for a young fellow of twenty-six— 
pretty good!” 

‘Is the partne-ship settled?” says Musi- 
dora, unclosing Fer other eye, and propping 
herself up on the pillows. ‘‘ Candace, pull 
down that blind; I’m lying in a cross-light. 
Is it an equal partnership, doctor?” says she, 
smiling very sweet. 

** Equal partnership,” says he. 
will you spare Candace? 
little house-keeper?” 

‘*Spare Candace! 
good,” says Musidora. 


But I won't 


says 


3ut how 
Who will be your 


Well, that’s pretty 
‘‘She’s the most 
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helpless child you ever saw. Perfectly de 
pendent on me, I assure you, doctor.” 

“Tut! tut! you don’t say so?’ says the 
doctor. ‘‘ Well, she’s too young to marry 
now, anyway,” says he. ‘‘Don’t you let 
them talk you into naming one day short of 
six years from now.” 

‘*Six years! Nonsense! If the child is 
ever to marry she’d best do it now, and get 
broken in while she’s young and strong,” 
says she, with a crushing look at Zander. 

‘**T s’pose you know best,” says Dr. Ray. 

“Of course I do,” says she. ‘‘ Six weeks 
is time enough to get ready. Isn't it, Hitty?” 

‘Yes, plenty,” says I,very meek. 

** And ‘Zander shall give her two dozen of 


says 


the best of everything. Won't you, ’Zan- 
der ?” . 

‘Yes, certainly. Just as you say,” says 
"Zander. g 3 


‘“And I'm a great hand to put things 
through. Ain’t 1, Candace?” says Musidora 

‘“*Yes, mother, you certainly are.” 
Candace. : : 

‘* Now, doctor, where are your objections?” 
says Musidora, pushing back all her lovely 
hair, and smiling triumphant. ; 

**Gone like smoke,” says he Sut you 
don’t want this talked over, I know, Mrs 
Chase, so I'll keep it quiet. Many a slip be 
twixt cup and lip, you know.” 

‘* Keep it quiet!) Far from it. I mean to 
tell every soul I meet to-night,” says she, 
very obstinate. ‘‘Why, Mrs. Frost has 
made herself a laughing-stock about Jack 
poor dear boy!—and her Genie. I'll shew 
her that Candace isn’t going to ‘marry on,’ 
yet is to have Jack Barrett. Equal partners 
with Osgood! Pretty well, I think. And 
Candace,” says she, ‘‘don't look so scared. 
Give Dr. Ray some dinner—we had just be- 
gun when they told me the news, doctor, 
and you can imagine a mother’s feelings!— 
and bring me-up a little chicken, and some 
of the vegetables, and a bit of pudding, and 
just a bite of pie, and a cup of tea, for I 
must eat to get my strength for to-night. 
And now go ‘long down stairs all of you, 
says she, and laid down murmuring, ‘‘ Equal 
partners.” 

And so you see that was how it happened 
that at quarter to nine that evening we was 
all going to the ball together, serene as a bas 
ket of clams. 

‘Zander, Musidora, and me took our places 
on the benches alongside of the hall, and 
at nine o'clock precisely the Eastport band 
struck into a march written by General Bou 
Janger, and Candace and Jack led off the 
grand opening march at the head of fifty 
couples 

Up the hall they went, holding their heads 
high as princes, and looking, to my mind, 
the handsomest couple there. Jack wear 
ing a jumper and overalls was mighty hand- 
some; but Jack in a Prince Albert coat, lav- 
ender trousers, a rose in his button-hole, and 
his black hair and mustache shining, was just 
a touch beyond handsome. As for Candace, 
her dress was made after a picture in the 
Bazar. And if anything could have been 
sweeter than her dear little head coming up 
like a flower from those great white sleeves 
and soft folds over her bosom, I’ve got to 
see it. 

The girls, I’m told, passed some dreadful 
cutting remarks on the plainness of her skirt, 
and vowed they thought Genie Frost look 
ed twice as handsome. Genie certainly was 
screwed up to the last notch as to style. Het 
dress was a pink cashmere coat worn ove! 
a man’s shirt and collar, and with four long 
tails boxing the compass over a white mus 
lin skirt as she danced. Then her hair was 
curled and combed into a bang which touch- 
ed her nose in the centre, and, by leaving her 
temples bare, rose into a grand cock’s-comb 
along her head. They tell me this is much ad 
mired by the Russians, and it is pretty much 
what you might expect from people who gu 
to bed in their boots on top of the stove— 
not that I ever understood how they could 
sleep on a cook-stove unless they sat on the 
pipe. However, that’s neither here nor there 
If the girls didn’t fancy Candace’s get-up, 
the young men did. At least they kept it 
whisking over the floor pretty fast; and as 
long as | held out to stay, Candace was belle 
of the ball 

My lands! what a dancer I used to be! I 
remember, when I was a girl, dancing in that 
very hall with Jack’s uncle, Roger Nye. He 
was a great hand to dance, I tell you; and 
being just off a cruise of four years, he turn- 
ed me eleven times round in the chorus jig 
quick as lightning, and then we balancezed 
four times round that room. That was the 
way we danced. No swimming round in 
waltzes, or walking through reels. We just 
took the floor for all we were worth—‘“‘ heel 
and toe, off you go!”—sometimes ending by 
jumping into a tip-cart, eight or nine of us, 
holding on ropes stretched along the side, 
and taking a tearing ride in the moonlight. 
But, laws! how I do runon! Where was 1? 
Oh! Well, I left Candace and Jack dancing 
away as hard as they could, and came home 
about eleven o'clock with ’Zander and Musi 
dora, who had sort of come to think she'd al 
ways planned the match, and was happy ac 
cording. 

And in six weeks, as she had cal’ated, 
Jack and Candace were married, and went to 
live on Lemon Street, in a dear little house, 
which Candace keeps neat as wax. Of course 
we missed her dreadful—dreadful; and there 
was days when it seemed as if I couldn't 
carry on the work, I was so lonesome. But 
after a while Musidora cal'ated we'd keep a 


says 
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Caps FOR GIRLS UNDER THREE YEARS OF AGE 
For patterns and descriptions see Supplement, No. VILL, Figs. 65-68. 


girl—not to take Candace’s 
place, for she never did 
anything, but because I 
was getting old, and she, 
as president of three socie 
ties, must have help. And 
so, after "Zander brought 
her right to the brink of 
the grave by his mulish 
ness, we kept a girl, and I 
used to run in and see 
Candace ’most every day, 
which made things easier. 
Still, there are times when 
I’m just mean enough to 
wish she hadn’t ever mar 
ried, for, as I’ve often 
said, I’m dreadful foolish 
about that child, I am so; 
and it’s dreadful hard to 
teach an old dog new 
tricks—that is, it’s hard 
on the dog, I tind 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Ovr Own Corax- 
SPONDENT, } 

JARIS intends to in- 
demnify itself for the 
inroads la grippe made 
upon the social season this 
year by prolonging the 
season's gayeties to the end 
of June. The effect of 
this decision is seen in the 
new toilettes ordered for 
spring receptions. The 
fabrics, ribbons, and orna- 
ments unite the richness 
required for such grand 
occasions with the light- 
ness necessitated by the 
advanced warm season. 
The stuffs are most of 
them derivatives and im- 
itations of crépe de Chine, 
the genuine crépe de 
Chine remaining without 
arival. One which I have 
recently seen, of mother- 
of-pearl white with iri- 
descent lights, is of stir- 
passing beauty: All the 
crépes, indeed, are of soft 
delicate tints, a guarantee 
that the bright, decided 
colors which are supposed 
to be returning will not 
predominate this sum- 
mer. The gowns : for 
spring receptions deter- 
mine the fashions for the 
summer season, and in 
that light are worth study- 
ing in detail. The skirts 
are flat and clinging at the 
front, the fulness gathered 
in pleats at the back, and 
the sides slightly raised in 
an unstudied negligent 
manner. And here let it 
be said in passing that 
these simple skirts and the 
full crossed bodices which 
prevail so largely, to fit 
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CoaT FoR Boy FROM 2 To 4 YEARS OLD 
BacK AND FRONT. 

For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. V., Figs. 40-48 


faultlessly require to be con 
structed almost entirely on 
the woman who is to wear 
them, or on a lay figure with 
bodice and petticoats pad- 
ded out to the exact mea 
surements of the wearer. 
Only by such means can per- 
fect folds be obtained. To 
return to crépe de Chine 
skirts : they are mounted on 
a silk skirt, and are rather 
long, for, alas! even street 
dresses are longer, and in 
some cases are permitted 
to drag. The silk skirt is 
bordered with a thick pinked 
ruche of silk, or with a ruche 
of coarse-meshed net, which 
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Fig. 1.—Youne Lapy’s Tartan Gown.—FRONT. 
[For Back, see Page 413. ] 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—CASHMERE AND PLaIp SuRaAH Gown.—FRoOnNT. 
[For Back, see Page 413.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-16. 
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Back.—[For Front, see Page 404. | 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 69. 


is caught together at inter- 
vals with cockades of the 
narrowest satin ribbon. 
The crépe de Chine skirt is 
trimmed with bands of silk 
or metal passementerie, 
with galloons on which 
faceted nail-heads of color- 
ed jet gleam, like jewels, 
and with ribbons. The new 
ribbous are in stripes of 
thick gauze alternating 
with narrower stripes of 
figured satin, or if not 
striped are more or less fig 
ured. New passementeries 
are constantly becoming 
finer and more lace-like, 
while, on the other hand, 
embroideries are more and 
more enriched and incrust- 
ed, until they have almost 
the same effect as passe- 
meuterie. Then there are 
bands intended to be appli- 
quéd, which are a com- 
promise between embroid- 
ery and passementerie. 
Wrought in russet brown 
silks, with veinings and 
spots of gold, they are ex- 
tremely effective and taste- 
ful. The bodice only may 
be ornamented with it— 
belt, collar, and sleeves— 
or there may also be a band 
on the side of the skirt. 
Braids and galloons are in- 
numerable, but with one 
feature common to all, that 
is, an admixture of metal— 
gold, silver, or steel. Used 
sparingly, metal is a won- 
derful help in relieving the 
monotony and heightening 
the effect of a toilette. 
Leather braids are new, and 
rather more promising than 
another recent novelty—ap- 
pliqués of cork, shaped and 
yainted in various designs. 
For bonnets, there are 
ready-made crowns of gold 
passemenierie with cut 
spangles, imitating rubies, 
sapphires, opals, and em- 
eralds. 

Lace dresses are by no 
means abandoned, but are 
transformed in various 
ways. The newest laces 
have rich raised designs, 
in which thick corded parts 
alternate with flat open- 
worked spaces of the pat- 
tern. Worn over. silk, 
plain or changeable, the 
lace looks like handsome 
passementerie. It is made 
in all colors, and used for 
entire dresses, and also for 
panels, drapery, yoke, and 
sleeves on silk gowns. An- 
other novelty is soutached 
lace, in which all the out- 
lines are defined with a fine 
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cord, It is used both for evening toilettes and for j aes 
elaborate day dresses. Gauzes come in great va- —,, Pa 
riety, some simply spotted, others with alternate 5 
stripes of satin and lace patterns, while still others 
are lace-patterned throughout, They are in black 
and in cream-color, and are mounted over silk of 
the same color or changeable silk. Black dotted 
net is considered 
the special property 
of young ladies, and 
for evening is re- 
lieved by clusters of 
long-stemmed flow- 
ers, which drape the 
skirt, and ornament 
the front and shoul- 
ders of the bodice. 
It is said that 
for midsummer cor- 
sages with the neck 
cut low front and 
back will be worn 
without the guimpe 
or chemisette which 
has been cousidered 
obligatory hitherto. 
It is to be hoped 
that the fashion will 
not become general. 
The low neck may 
be used with im- 
punity if a muslin 
chemisette is placed 
inside. Guimpes 
and sleeves of mus- 
lin, plain and em- 
broidered, are to be 
worn in the sum- 
mer, sleeves differ- 
ent from the dress 
being still in high 
favor. Among sum- 
mer wraps there are 
sleeveless jackets 


back. Parasols remain very much the seme as 
they were last year, neither too large nor very small. 
The more elaborate ones are embroidered, trimmed 
with lace,or covered with pleated tulle,and deluged 
with ribbons. The handsomest are the simplest, 
but are always characterized by a handle of some 
special design, of 
exquisite workman- 
ship in carving, en- 
graving, or inlaying, 
and are usually em 
bellished with a 
monograny or coat 
of arms. Some very 
elaborate ones are 
of shirred or puffed 
mousseline de soie 
with frilled edges 
EmMecine Raymon, 








Spider Cloth. 
Q' )ME years ago a 
K) merchant of Vi 
enna, Austria, pre 
sented to the Indus- 
trial Union of that 
city the details of a 
series of experiments 
made by him for the 
manufacture of spi- 
ders’ threads into 
woven tissues. The 
thread was wound 
upon areel. Twen 
ty-four spiders pro 
duce in six minutes 
a beautiful delicate 
thread two thousand 
feet in length. The 
fabric made there 
from was pro 
nounced to be far 
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ee ti ; ; : superior to those 
with a cape, which - oa Gor oy a Piaip Suran Gown, Fic. 2, nde of silk, both 
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iy VELVET JACKET WITH LACE 


) . =~ SLEEVES.—FRontT.—[For 
Yo A F Back, see Front Page. | 
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For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 58-64 
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of the season than to the 
difficulty of getting the 
full, high - shouldered 
dress sleeves into an- 
other sleeve. 

The distinctive sum- 
mer dress for young 
girls is the printed challi 
orfoulard. The bodice 
is cut low and shirred 
with a heading to a 
yoke of open white em- 
broidery or guipure laid 
over silk of the predom- 
inating color in the 
printed pattern. The 
sleeves are full, but not 
puffed out, gathered in 
the armhole, and with 
deep close cuffs almost 
reaching the elbow, like 
the yoke, of embroidery 
over silk. The bodice 
is belted, and joined to 
the skirt, which is : | if vy 
straight and full, the ey) | tees Se 
fulness kept at the back, Nl’ 
and is trimmed with ( 
bands of silk; a long 
ribbon sash to match the 
silk hangs on the left 
side. No wrap is worn, 
only sometimes a small 
shirred cape of the dress 
material or of the trim- 
ming silk isadded. The 
yoke and cuffs are also 
made of silk, without the 
embroidery. With this 
dress girls wear a wide- 
brimmed, low-crowned 
hat of natural-colored 
straw, with a bunch of 
long-stemmed flowers 
thrown carelessly across. 
Not only are the stems 
made very conspicuous, 
but sometimes the roots 
too are displayed — an 
ugly caprice. 

Straw hats of the nat- 
ural straw-color are 
more worn by children 
and young girls than by 
ladies. Ladies’ bats are 
chiefly of black Neapoli- 
tan and colored straws; 
or, if they are of natural 
straw, the brim is open, 
with ribbons drawn in, 
or faced with colored 
straw, or it is of the 
curly straw braid mixed 
with gold—an ornament 
entirely incongruous 
with the — simplicity 
which a straw hat is 
supposed to represent. SSS 
Another incongruity is : S =a 
the hat which consists — 54 Cs 
merely ofa chaplet of ee ee 


flowers resting on the 


AFTERNOON GowN. hair, with perhaps a PROMENADE TOILETTE WitH STOLE MANTLE. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 34-39. long veil floating at the 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs, 27 
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A COOKING LESSON, 


by ite AS St. 
Was here on earth three 
and starved her body so— 


Theresa gave it. She, you know, 
centuries agone, 
And lived in Spain, 

Her spirit too—that, dying, she 
Such fame for sainthood as was never 
in that land forlorn. 


had won 
worn 


By any other 


Lord, or 


sweet and 


And her deat 
in token of het 


Mary ever mild, 
perfect grace, 


Would sometimes grant her, happy as a child, 


To see a ®ision of the heavenly place; 
And oft for hours it was her joy to be 
Rupt in a high and glorious ecstasy. 


Then earth was not; then heaven was opened 
wide 
they tell, that with a flaming spear 


ravished from her 


Then once, 
Her Saviour 
Her living heart; 
Could wish no blessing greater, 


To be 


bleeding side 
without 
only so 
gladsome woe. 


while she, a fear, 
forever ln het 


The coming rapture gave no sign before, 


Nor made account of any talk in hand; 
And once it chanced to seize her at the hour 

When she was cooking for the convent band; 
Not us our daughters do who kuow by heart 


A hundred secrets of the gentle art, 
But not indifferently to the humble task 
Twas fish that day, just turning to a brown 
No Andalusian girl could softer ask 
For het when swift and sudden 
down 
The vision swept, 
Into a light which was not that of day, 


dear cheek, 


and she was caught away 


the dinner! Not to lose her grip 
Upon the fry-pan—that was her last thought 
Just as she felt her footing 
Away from 
brought 
to her 
On things that 


To save 


wholly slip 
ts splendor 


earth, and heaven 


could lay her hand 
can understand. 


that she 


So close 
angels scarce 
wish 


and sooner than her 


and in her hand be- 


The vision passed, 


Earth had come back ; 
hold 
The fry-pan still, and in the pan the fish 
Done toa charm! The kitchen centuries old 


furnished forth a daintier bit— 


food it had not been unfit. 


Had nevet 

For angels’ 

Dear sister sainted, be our 
In this at least: whatever ecstasy 

May shake our souls, till we, with rapture faint, 
Seem less on earth than in the heavens to be, 

As thou didst not thy proper task forego 

While heaven's rose showed many a mystic row, 


pattern saint 


So may it be with us! From common tasks 
and duty may no visions lure, 
And each but prove an angel that enmasks 


With 


OT love 


glorious semblance service sweet and 
pure ! 

Work, love-inspired, is better than the best 

Imagined foretuste of the heavenly rest. 


Joun W. CHapwick. 


BEE AND FLY ORCHID. 
**] sought the Living Bee to find, 
And found the picture of a Bee.” 
ry HESE lines, written years ago, refer to a 
l species of orchid which may be found 
in the mountainous parts of Lincolnshire and 
Kent, England. A traveller has said that 
‘nature has formed a bee apparently feed- 
ing in the heart of the flower, and with such 
exactness as makes it impossible to distin- 
guish the imposition.” 

Another, writing of the bee orchid, adds, 

‘Their resemblance to these insects, 
in full bloom, is the most perfect conceiva- 
ble.’ 

There is mention also of a fly orchid,a 
plant equally curious, and both of these pe 
culiar growths become very fascinating stud- 
ies to all lovers of flowers. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 

has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
sBucceas, a 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[{Adv.]} 

Puremature Loss of the Hair, which is so common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Buanert's Coovatns.—[ Ade.) 

Burner?’s Fravorise Exrracts are the best, the 
strongest, and most healthful.—{Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C©0.’S 


reaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutel re and 
ét is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGRSTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 







Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


when | 


It svothes the child, softens the gums, allays | 
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Absolutely Pure. 
This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, 
strength, aud wholesomeness. More economical thai 


the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum o1 


phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


Royat Baking Powver Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y 
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ONLY itn HEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRE’ ti TEETH, | 

The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


S OZODONT. 


Which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies 
and perfumes the breath, beautifies and preserves 
the teeth from youth to old age. 


One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. | 


Pures Air 


| EDITORIAL ROOMS, 
Good Housekeeping. | 


1890. 


BARBOUR’S 
FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
eocitais 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrameé, 
and other Laces. 

Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 
LINEN FLOSS in Skeins ov Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, | 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


-~ CORSETS, 
AISTS | 















Srainorieay, Mass., April 5, 1590. | 


SHERMAN KING VAPORIZER 00.: 
Gentlemen,—I have used your Vaporizer 
for an aggravated case of catarrh, with 
excellent results. In the mid-winter of 
1888-89, I first tried the Vaporizer, and 


Send for | soon found myself free from catarrh, from 





Catalogue ae which I had suffered for several 
AGENTS YP” ondng eee 
and wanres. | A ( pecially in cold weather. 
Price List.\ peat 2 : yy) I have since used the Vaporizer during | 
7 if J the past winter—one of the worst seasons 
DELSARTE CORSET CO., / 


known for catarrhal complaints—and have 
been entirely free from catarrh, the first 
winter season for many years, 
Yours truly, 
CLARK W. BRYAN, 


SELF -ACTING. Each Vaporizer sold charged 
for use. No care except to replenish once in two 
months at expense of 4 to 8 cents, according to size. 
Three sizes, $3.50, $5.00, $8.00, 

Illustrated Pamphlet free to all. Address 
| SHERMAN » KING” VAPORIZER COMPANY, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass.; Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, or Chicago. 


| JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


| GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExPoSITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
BABY CARRIAGES! 


Imakea —— manufactur- 
ing Baby arriages 0 sell direct | 
to private par tes ou can, 
therefore, do better with me than 
~Wwith a dealer. Carriage 


es 
Delivered Free of Charge 
to all points in the Cartes states, | 
£) Send for As Rata E Ro ogue. | 
CH AISER. M‘c. 
62.64 Clybourn Ave.. Chicago, ‘m 


142 West 23d Street, New York. / 
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A VERY SATISFACTORY GARMENT. 
ingesand Underclothesfrom the 
SHOULDERS, andhasnostiff 
freedom. For gale by leading dea 
Send for fllustrated price list. 
MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


WHY Sse 
Ws HARMON & — New Haven, Conn. 
EP P S's HNP PERIODS. 


Per Year 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. HARPER'S MAGAZINE. Postage Free, $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY........... ” 4 00 
O A HARPER’S BAZAR..... ; “ 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE... “ 2 00 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive subscrip- 
— tions, Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should 
be accompanied by Post-ofice Money Order or Draft. 
Acomplete garment worn under . 4 ‘ ~ 
the corset or flannels, protecting 
the clothing from perspiration. The 
Cheaper than dresg shields, one 
pair doing the work of six 
0 —vad bust measure, 28-83, 5, 80 
$ 34-39, 


most popular and successful periodicals for 


family reading ever published.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 








Ladie 
M. DEWEY, Mofr., 1397, W. Monroe St., Chieag: 
Send Money by P.O Order. 


» PAG Se 
Catalogue ek § WANTED 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, N. Y. 








LADIES who have satteet he annoyance sel adjusting and 
wearing ear-studs with the o/d - fashioned screw - post and nut 
will welcome “Washburn’s Magic Nut,” which is easily 
adjusted on a smooth ear-wire, which does not hurt the ear, 
and is thoroughly secure. It is easily applied to any ear-ring 
or scarfpin. YOUR JEWELLER CAN GET IT FOR YOU. 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 











LADIES’ _TAILOR. 


ALL MODEL 
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JATS 
DESIGNED 
INVENTED 


BY THE 


Messrs. Redfern, 


comemaGippiecenncnesacese 











“THE “REDFERN ° 


WHITE LINEN 
YACHTING GOWN, ¢ 


As Designed for H.R.H., The Princess of Wal 


210 FIFTH AVE. wong 189 B’WAY, N.Y. 








iw hat! Corns and Bunions al? gone?” 
res, | am happy to say, through the merits 
MA AG ‘CORN SALVE I can now walk with ease, 


EZANSON’S 


MAGIC 


of HANSON’S 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not kee pit, do not let him con- 
vince you that some imitation is just as good; send by 
mail to W. T. HANSON & CO. henectady, N.Y. 

Every box is warranted to cure, or money refunded. 

Price, 15 and 25 cents. 









HENRY MILWARD & SONS’ 
CALYX-EYED NEEDLE. 
NECESSARY FOR GCOD SIGHT. 
INVALUALE FOR FAILING SIGHT. 
This Needle is made to meet a want 
patent to every one, namely, a Needle that 
A will thread w ithout the annoying process 
‘of passing the end of the Cotton through 
the eye. The Cotton is slipped through a 
slit above the eye, as shown by the ac- 
companying sketch. 
FOR SALE BY 
EHRICH BROS, 
H. O'NEILL & CO, 
LORD & TAYLOR, Broadway, 
BLOOMINGDALE BROS, 
JOHN DANIELL & SONS, 
E. RIDLEY & SONS, New York City, 
JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 
FRED’K. LOESER & CO., Brooklyn, N. Y+ 


Naas zeit s 


pees Form, Shirt Suapende rand Shoulder Brace 





ACENTS 
WANTED. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 

guarnteed ‘becoming’ to ladi 

who wear their hair parted, $6 

up, according to size and color. 

Beautifying Mask, with prep’n 

$2; Hair 

sent C.0.D. an 

the m'fr for Illust’d Price-Liste 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’! Music Hall)Chicago 


S4 HO 


liustrated 


on iow Phila., Pa 
roular mailed on Seplisation, 














**I do not know a greater household lux- 
ury than Atkinson's Cologne. For twenty-five years 
I have never been without it.” 





VILLACABRA 


FOR SALE BY LEADING DRUGGISTS. 
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MAY 4, 1890. 
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RIDLEY'S 


GRAND STREET, W. Y. 


or 


Lowest Prices 


Prevail for Dress Goods, Dress Silks, Velvets, 
Laces, Trimmings, Straw Hats and 
Millinery Goods, Xe. 


LADIES’ & MISSES’ 


Whats JACKETS, & CAPES. 


-aris-made Silk and Jet Wraps, Deep Fringe, 
pe 50; cost to import, $10.00. 
Tallor-made Jackets in Wide Wale and Diag- 
onal, Reefer Front or Tight Fitting, Extra Good 
Quality, at $4.90 and $6.50. 


Bonnets, 





Shoulder 


at $3.90 and $5.50. 


Guipure -Capes, Trimmed Ribbon, 


Misses’ 
Blue, 


Outing 
Red, or Tan, 


Coats, a Breasted, 
at $1.25, $1.50, 


Navy 
and $2.00, 

Misses’ Suits, in All- Wool Plain 
Colors, Full Trimmed, Puff Sleeves, Sizes 4 to 
12 years, at $3.90; worth $6.00. 


RIDLEY'S FASHION MAGAZINE 


Contains 


Plaids or 


2000 illustrations of the Goods to be 
found in our 85 Departments, 


lowest to be found, 


with prices the 


Send 15c. for Sample Copy. 


Orders by Mail Promptly Attended to. 


EDW'D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 811 1-2 to 321 Grand St., 


56 to 68 Allen St., 59 to 65 Orchard St., 
New York. 


~ Ladies’ Silk 
Mackintoshes, 


The most 
Garments ever 
this or any other mar- 
ket. 

Send for Samples and 
Directions for Measure- 
ng. 


BARKER & 60., 


MAIDEN LANE, 


Cor. Nassau Street. 
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India -Rubber Goods of 
Every Description. 





Mention Harper’s Basar. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 
The celebrated and effectual English cure, without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. Epwanns & Son, 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 
E. FOUGERA & CO., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 


DRESS-GUTTING BY TAILOR SYSTEM, 


Any one who can read 
Simplicity, accuracy, per- 
Send for circular and testimonials, 
EXCELSIOR SCALES CO., 
666 Broadway, Albany, New York. 
Mention Harper's Bazar. 


PARIS DRESSES AND MANTLES, 
MADAME JOSEPHINE GILLES ET CIE., 
17 Avenue de Opera, Paris. Many years with 
MAISON L aed est English well spoke n. 





Perfect fit guaranteed 
can learn in half an hour, 
fection. 





FOR DELICACY 


For purity, and for improvement of the com- 
plexion nothing equals Pozzoni’s Powder. 


PEOPLE! WEIGHT REDUCED 
WITHOUT STARVATION DIET. 
Treatise & instruction for 6 stamps. 


eel). LY NTON,19 Park Place, New York 

















beautiful 
seen in | 











Best Skin and C omple xion Soap in the World. 25 cts. 
Cake; 65 cts. Box,3 Cakes. Druggists, or sent, postpels, 
by ce harles E. Cornell, Box 2148,N 


A PERFECT SYSTEM 


For selling Dry Goods by mail. 
Our Mail Order Department is 
as nearly perfect in its equip- 
ment and facilities and as near- 
ly unexceptionable in its ser- 
vice to distant shoppers as we 
know how to make it. If you 
need Dress Goods Silks, 
write to our Mail Order De- 
partment. We guarantee to 
meet your wants and please you 
with our business methods. 


JOS. HORNE & CO., 


609-621 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


or 





The greatest improvement in Corsets 
during the past twenty years is the 
use of Coraline in the place of horn 
or whalebone. It is used in all of Dr. 
Warner’s Corsets and in no others. 

It is also used for Dress Stays, and 
is preferred to whalebone by the best 
dressmakers. Sold everywhere. 
WARNER BROS., MANUFACTURERS, 


New YORK AND CHICAGO. 


GILBERT’S 
Dress 
Linings 


ARE THE BEST. 





| See our name on Selvage, or 


DON’T BUY 
> BEAUTY. 


J Wrinkles, Black-heads, 
Ss Pimples, Freckles, Pittings, Moles 
and Superfluous Hair permanently 
cenoved Flesh increased or re- 
duced, Complexigns beautified. The 
Form developed ; Hair, Brows and 
Lashes colored and restored. Inter- 
esting Book (sent sealed), 4c. Mme, 
Velaro, 414 W.47th St.,N. ¥. 
City. Mention this paper. 


YLO 





to use with stare h 
to produce perfect 
It in- 
ses stiffness, saves labor, gives a beautiful polish 
keeps the iron clean. The result is most satisfactory. 
TR Y IT! Price 10 cents. Ask your pene me it, or 
address AMIWLON MANUEBP°G €¢ 

ans | Market Street, Philade siphia, » Pa. 


Every Good 


housekeeper should at once send for illustrated 
circular of “ Never- Break” Steel Cooking Utensils, 


The BRONSON SUPPLY co. Cleveland.Ohio, 


Ladies 
you want 
laundry work. Used in cold or boiled starch. 





sa 


Camille aero 
; DRESS STUFFS, 


Fancy Batistes, 





| PLAIN AND STRIPED MOHAIRS, 
WHITE SERGES, CASHMERE d’ECOSSE, | 


Nun's-Veilings and Silk-Mixed Tissues 
FOR EVENING WEAR. 
ENGLISH HOMESPUNS, 
FRENCH CHEVIOTS. 
FRENCH SUITINGS, 


| STRIPES, CHECKS, AND MIXTURES. 
EMBROIDERED BATISTE 


} and Cashmere d’Ecosse Robes 


| FOR RECEPTION and TEA GOWNS. 


Broadway AS 9th dt. 
Cc 


NEW YORK CITY 


B. & B. 


AT 95 CENTS. 


The Greatest Bargain in America, 


A Black Silk Dress Surah, 


24'; Inches Wide (strict measure), 
WE EXPECT 


and believe 





there are 10,000 Lady Reader 


s of 


the Bazar who will write for samples, free, 
and mention this paper, or order a dress pat- 
tern (and if not satisfactory it can be returned, 
| Express at our expense, and money refunded.) 
. 
Our Mail Order Department 
Sends to all the States and Territories Medium 
and Fine Dress Goods, Suitings, Silks, Velvets, 
| Laces, Embroideries, White Goods, French and 
| Scotch Wash Goods, or samples thereof in choice 
| and comprehensive assortments, at such prices 
as will pay you to investigate. 


Our Catalogue and Fashion Journal 
mailed free, if you write and mention the 
SAZAR. 


Boggs * Buhl, 
115, 117, 119, & 121 Federal St., 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 


Corsets 


LEOTY 


World wide Reputation 
8, Place de la Madeleine, PARIS 


00 





These incomparable corsets are cut in 
stuffs, specially manufactured for this house 
viz: Silk- thread, Brocart Gis Duchesse, ete. 





This Lahel is on the Best Ribbon Made. 
Ask your Dealer for it. 


Any Lady or Gentle- 
man can have them. 
Send for circular to 


DEALBANT GLOVE COMPANY, 
Enclose Stamp. 33 Winter St., Boston, Maso. 


Peck’s INVISIBLE TUBULAR EAR 

CUSHIONS. ham heard. Com- 

fortable. Suceessfal where all Remedies fail. Sold by F. HISCOX, 

' ouly, 858 Br’dway, New York. Write for book of proofs FREE. 


Ft: & MEAD. MOISES CURED by 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


PRINTED CHALLIES.. 


| 
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Le Boutillier Bros., 
Broadway aud 14th St, N. Y, 


GREAT 


* REMOVAL 


SALE. 
$500,000 


WORTH OF 


DRY GOODS 


ATA 


_ SACRIFICE. 


N.B.—We propose to carry none 


of our present stock to our new 
five-story buildings, which will 


occupy five city lots on 14th Street, 
near Sth Ave, 

Reductions throughout our en- 
tire Stock to secure IMMEDIATE 
sale. 

This is a great opportunity to 
obtain fine dry goods at a sacrifice. 
Those who cannot come in person 
should order by mail, 


Broadway & 14th St., N.Y. 
LACES AND EMBROIDERIES. 


We place on sale, this week, 
000 pieces of Drapery Nets. 
48 inches wide.consisting of 
Chantilly, La ‘Tosca, Brus- 
sels, and Point @WEsprit, in 
Black, Cream, and all the 
leading shades. 

Two hundred and fifty 
pieces of Black silk Flounc- 
ing, 42 and 62 inches wide, 
in Chantilly, Hand-Run 
Spanish, Marquise, and 
Spanish Guipure. 

Hand-Run Spanish Scarfs, 
Fichus, and Parasol Covers; 
Point Gauze and Duchesse 


Laces, Flounces, Handker- 
chiefs, Scarfs, and Bridal 
Veils. 


A choice stock of Embroi- 
deries,in Cambric and Nain- 


sook Edgings, Insertions, 
and Flounces, 27 and 45 


inches wide. 
JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and itth St., 
New York, 


CHOOL 


GOOD SENSE 


SET WAISTS gH 
nee ORSE at Hip for Hose {~ 
su porters, 

astened LDButtons— 
won't pull o 
Cord- edge Button Holes— 


won’ 


BEST MATERIALS 
ROUGH 


T.t 
BEST For Health, © 
Cc aensents 
Wear and Finish. 
F = Ab p. AG Es— Infants 
jults. Sold by 
LEADING 'R 


ev a, here. Sen 






Tape- 


f ircular ! 
FE RIS BROS.. Mfrs. 341 Broadway, N.Y. 
MARSHALL FIELD &00., CHICAGO, Wholesale Western Agts 


MRS. K. E. oe Y, 

New York City, 

er of 

Sutrs, aNd MILLINERY,. 
Penna ING AGENT 





Fine Cx 








information regarding fittir 


g customers a 1 cist 
State and Territory. 


SHOPPING °°: iy f expaduenn 


good taste, &c., without charge refer 


and references from every 





Address” MISS A. BOND, 236 4th Ave LN. Y.( ty. 
LADIES, CAN A THEIR SHOPPING 
Mus * c eneie. + a gent, nd st a 

1525 Chestnut Su. , ? mil adel Iphise a for circular. 
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AMERICAN (tu Englishman whose name he has forgotten). 


FACETIZ. 
MAY-TIME 


"Tis now the base-ball blooms, and bats grow ripe; 
The poet of the Spring springs into type 
The Lord of Mountain Taverns comes to town 
To see if Fortune sweet doth smile or frown 
The sea-side beaches now are neatly scrubbed and 
swept; 
The clam awakes, his winter vigils’ kept. 
In checks and stripes quite zebra-like the dude 
Comes forth, and into soft desuetude 
Now sinks the oyster, filled with joyous glee, 
Vociferously glad—for him—that he 
Hath ’scaped the sauce tabasco, and a truce 
Ix called by him who wields the lemon juice 
Indeed, the whole world’s glad to reach the day 
When dates do change from April unto May 
Caruy_e Saitu 
“Why do you call this ‘ Riddle Cottage’ ?” 
** Because tenants give it up every year.” 
exnepnidipapanemnes 
** Vinegar in your coffee ?” ejaculated the landlady. 
“T always take vinegar with chiccory, ma‘am,” said 
Mr. Slowpay. 





ANXIOUS TO PLEASE. 


JOUNNY’S MAGNETISM. 
« Johnny is very popular with his teachers.” 
* That muet be gratifying.” 
* Yes, indeed. They never let him leave them until 
five o’clock.” 


“Did you name your boy after any one?” 
“No. We called him John because he had the 
Johnidice.” 
* You should have named him Bill if he was bilious.” 
dpeestenibiinintinde 
First Creprror. “ His lordship is manifestly a bank- 
rupt. We must do something to get our money back.” 
Seoonp Crepitor. * You can’t squeeze water out of 
a stone.” 
First Creprror. ** No; but we might raise a fund 
to send him to Newport for the summer.” 
Widiicidlipeamennibe 
‘IT don’t think the entrance to our new club-house 
is very convenient.” 
**Ob, that’s right enongh. We don’t want to make 
it too easy to get into the club.” 
siclintieinnmiags 
Sxoorer. “How does your new son-in-law strike 
you, Fangle?” 
Fanour. “ For ten dollars, usually.” 














SHE. “* WHAT DO YOU THINK OF ME WHEN I WAS SMALL, MAJOR ?” 


MAJOR. “ AW. BEAUTIFUL—BEAUTIFUL 


Is IT WEALLY ¥OU ?” 


**] BEG YOUR PARDON, BUT—ER 





ADORNING HER HAT WITH GENUINE FLOWERS. 

MATILDA ANN CONCEIVES THE BRILLIANT IDEA OF ADORN- 
ING HER HAT WITH GENUINE FLOWERS—A HOLLOW CROWN 
FILLED WITH EARTH AND THE ROOTS PLANTED THEREIN. 


CURIOUS, 

“Girls are queer.” 

“Why so?” 

“Why, when that pauper Bo- 
lus was married to Miss Stocks- 
anbonds, the heiress, she looked 
tickled to death when he endowed 
her with all his worldly goods.” 


——_—~.> 


“Is your husband of a literary 
turn of mind ?—does he read 2?” 

“Read? I guess he does read! 
Why, I've known that man to go 
down to the front door in his 
night clothes at six o'clock of a 
December morning to get his 
newspaper.” 

es Se ae 


Patrerson. “When I was in 
London a friend of mine, Char- 
ley Ferguson—” 

Barrow. * Charley Ferguson! 
Why, J know him!” 

Parreerson. ** Well, he’s a good 
fellow all the same.” 

Pe ee 

Mes. Brown. “Why do you 
like to have the doctor come to 
see you, Johnny? Is it because 
you get nice things te eat?” 

LittLe Jounny. ** Naw; ‘cause 
I can put my tongue out at him.” 

qtsicnimmeuiiagaiapeeanie 


Crrxprtor. * May I ask whether 
you ever expect to meet your in- 
debtedness ?” 

Harpur. “Meet it? Why, 
great Scott, man, I meet it every 
time I go into the street! Don't 
you throw it in my face often 
enough ?” 

——— 


Paimcs. “You know ‘archi- 
tecture is frozen music.’” 

Srounpus. “‘Then I suppose 
the Court-honse is thawed jar- 
gon, and the Post-office is melted 
discord.” 


WHAT ARE YOU EARL OF 2?” 


AFTER THE BALL. 
“Don't you get tired of this 
endless round of dancing ?” 
“No: it is the endless round 
of waiting for the ball to begin 
that wearies me.” 
saci cakes 
Frenou Teacurn. ** Whatdoes 
da la mean?” 
Samat Boy. “ Alabama,” 
a 
* That is a wide-awake baby of 
yours, Bronson.” 
“Yea,” replied Bronson, with 
ayawn. “ Particularly at night.” 
>——— 





Frorist. * I can put some nice 
silver-maples in front of the 
house, Mrs. Freshwelth.” 

Mrs. Fresuweeru. ** Have you 
no gold maples ?” 

usdenendiliiinnmggiee 

“There's old Bullion in the 
water. Got the whole tank for 
himself. Still at his old busi- 
ness.” 

“What's that—monopoly ?” 

“Nope; flouting a loan.” 

Gumneatliijbaiipinier 

“He is a regular hypochon- 
driac.” 

“ Well, he can’t help that: his 
be mg is the very bluest of the 
yue, 








BUT THE FIRST HEAVY SHOWER WAS GREETED BY THE 
LITTLE PLANTS, AND THEY SHOT OUT THEIR LONG TEN- 
DRILS; AND MATILDA ANN PRESENTED THE ABOVE APPEAR- 
ANCE AS SHE “ FOOTED” IT HOME, 





SUPPLEMENT. 











THE PORCH OF THE MAIDENS. 

BY MRS. MERRILL E. GATES. 
A} ANY a year and many a day 

iVi Have passed o’er a temple ruined and gray, 

Where with broken grandeur, in classic lands, 

A beautiful fragment still it stands. 

Its portico, rich in Attic grace, 

Not columns, fluted from cope to base, 

But sculptured womanly forms uphold, 

And they bear the cornice carven and old. 


With placid brow and far-gazing eye, 

They front the blue of the Southern sky, 
Looking away to Minerva bright, 

Goddess who glows with wisdom and light. 
Draped in deep folds are their’ forms serene, 
Sweetly majestic and grave their mien; 
Their lofty~pose is unconscious and free; 
They will stand unmoved till eternity. 


No storms can wrest them out of their place; 
Summer and winter but mellow their grace. 
Noble and faithful their age-long ward, 
Always the sacred Olive they guard. 

Though forever the centuries came and went, 
Still strong and lovely, their force unspent, 
Adorning, upholding, the temple’s wall, 

They will out-watch time till the last stone fall! 


Those steadfast figures of carven stone, 
Which years and ages have not o’erthrown, 
Were they promise and pledge of this latest time, 
Presaging womanhood grown sublime? 

A nobler temple, and one more grand, 
Humanity rears in this Western land; 

Shall lovely women its walls adorn, 

Like the sculptured forms of the porch outworn? 


When our temple is finished through and through, 
Shall its pillars be women pure and true, 
Built into its everlasting wall, 

Upholding the holiest shrine of all? 

Poised and untiring, fronting the right, 

As the statues fronted Minerva bright; 

With grace to adorn, and strength to uphold 
This latest temple, like that of old? 


JOINT HOPES AND FEARS. 
See illustration on page 418. 


tae artist and his wife are gazing at last 

upon the finished picture, and the ques- 
tion in their minds is one which all young 
artists have asked over and over in their 
days of struggle—will it get in? Will the 
hanging committee, if it shall get in, place 
it in a good light, where the points which 
make its beauty shall be well brought out; 
or, worse fate, is it possible that its lo- 
cation may be next to Brown’s—Brown’s, 
whose glaring colors will swear at the quiet 
tones of this? And, ultimately, what will the 
critics say, and will the picture sell? The 
wife's face is sympathetic. Hers will be the 
deeper disappointment if the picture shall 
prove a failure. 


TALES FROM THE DECAMERON. 
See illustration on page 409. 

HIS pretty group listening with eager 

zest to the story-teller who has learned 
by heart the beautiful tales from Boccaccio’s 
Decameron, might have been seen in many 
a castle or on many a terrace in the four- 
teenth century. The stories are of Italian 
mould, and possess for us the interest of lit- 
erature; but to these fair maidens they take 
the place of the latest novel fresh from the 
press. So charming is the picture that our 
readers, young and old, will linger over it 


PROTECT OUR BREAD. 


There is no article of food in general use 
more wickedly adulterated than the lower 
grades of baking powder. They are made 
from cheapest materials, to which alum is 
added to give them strength. 

All baking powders that are offered the 
public under misrepresentation as to their 
ingredients are dangerous.. Alum powders 
are invariably sold under the guarantee that 
they are pure and wholesome cream-of-tar- 
tar powders. A baking powder now noto- 
riously advertised as having published upon 
its labels all the ingredients used in it is 
shown by recent investigation to have in its 
composition four different substances not 
upon its label, two of which substances are 
lime and sulphuric acid ! 

Protection from alum baking powders 
can only be had by declining to accept any 
substitute for the ‘‘ Royal.” All chemical 
tests, official and otherwise, prove the “ Roy- 
al” to be absolutely pure and wholesome. 

The official Report of the U. 8. Govern- 
ment investigation, recently made, shows 
the Royal Baking Powder to be superior to 
all others in leavening strength, a cream-of- 
tartar powder of the highest quality. 


Liebig COMPANY'S 





EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


INCOMPARABLE IN FLAVOR. 
Use it for Beef Tea, Soups, Sauces (Game, Fish, 
etc.), Aspic or Meat Jelly. 
One pound of Extract of Beef equal to forty pounds 
of lean beef. Genuine only with signature of 
J. von Liebig, as shown above, in blue. 


GRIFFITHS’ CELEBRATED — 
ENGLISH ENAMEL, 


Ready for ase, in self-opening Tins. 150 Tints, Ex- 
quisite Colors, surface like Porcelain. Can be ap- 


plied by any one, 11 Prize Medals. Invented by 


Thomas Griffiths, F.0.S., M.S.A., 


Original inventor of Enamel Paint (al! others imita- 
tion), for Renovating and Decorating anything and 
everything—Furniture, Metal Ware, Wicker Work, 
Fans, Water Cans, etc. 20 and 40 cents; by mail 25 
and 50 cents; by the Gallon to Decorators. Send for 
Tint Cards, 


“VITROS” BATH ENAMEL, 


60 cents and $1, postage 10 cents extra. 


The English Enamel Paint Co., 
10 EAST 15th ST., NEW YORK. 


100,000 DRESSMAKERS HAPPY. 


DRESSMAKING SIMPLIFIED. 
Any Lady Can now Learn to Cut Perfect-Fitting Dresses. 


Patented No one using a Chart or Square ca 
1879-1885 compete with The McDowell Garment 
1885-1886 Drafting Machine in Cutting Stylish, 
Graceful. and Perfect-Fitting jarments, 
Easy to » Rapid to Use, Fits any 
every Fashion. An ine 
vention as Useful as the Sewing Ma- 
7 chine, 
Free 30 days to test at your own home, 
Send for Illustrated Circular. 

8 THE McDOWELL CO. 

6 West 14th Street, New York City. 
We know the advertisers to be thorough'y reliable, and that their 

itor. 


machine is a real'y wonderful invention.—Ed 
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Form, Follows 
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How lo Gure 

SKin & Scalp 

DISEASES 

with the< 

® CuTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


fe MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 
2 and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from | 
infancy to old age, are speedily, economically, and 

permanently cured by the Cutiovra Remepius, when | 
all other remedies and methods fail. | 

Curtcura. the great Skin Cure, and Curiovra Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, ex 
ternally, and Curiovra Resoivent, ‘the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and dloo. 
lisease, from a to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curiovna, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
Rrso.vent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Drue ani 
Curmtoat Co., Boston, Mass. 

send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 











te- Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily <@8 
ze skin prevented by Curioura Soar. 0 


Relief in one minute, for all pains and weak- 
nesses, in Curtoura Anti-Patn Paster, the 
onty pain-killing ploster oe 








(rose & Blackwell 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 





COLORS EXQUISITE 
SURFACE LIKE PORCELABL 


FAMOUS ENAMEL PAINT 


for decorating Tables, Chairs, Glassware, etc. Made 
in every color, tint, and shade. In tins, 25 and 50 cts., 
postpaid, 30 and 65 cts. 

BATH ENAMEL, specially made to resist 
boiling water, in tins 60 cts., postpaid, 75 cts. 

Agent for United States, 

£. ASPINALL, 98 & 100 Beekman Street, N. Y. 
BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 








: ~ Madame Porter’s 
Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 








gas~ To avoid the evil effects 
of Teaand Coffee, use constantly 
VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA, 


which is 


STRENGTHEN. 


CASH 
“PARIS” 
TRIMMINGS 


FOR 


_ LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S WEAR 


ON WASHING DRESSES. 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


\ 
.’) y 


mgi3 





These Trimmings are made in 
WHITE and in self colors, Cardi- 
nal, Navy, and Ecru; also in vari- 
ous combinations of pretty colors, all of 
which are 
WARRANTED PERFECTLY FAST. 

FOR WOVEN SAMPLES OF ABOVE, 
ALSO NEW BOOK OF STANDARD 
PATTERNS OF FRILLINGS, FREE BY 
POST, ADDRESS 


J. & J. CASH, 
92 GREENE ST., NEW YORK. 


ORNS. sabe potters 


Beware of Imitations. 
cE 


NOTI 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 



















Now that the manufacturers are 
drawing the attention of the Amer- 
ican public to this first and, since 
its invention, the best of all cocoas, 
it will soon be appreciated here as 
well as elsewhere all over the world. 
All that the manufacturers request 
is simply one trial, or, still bet- 
ter, a comparative test with whatever 
other cocoa it may be; then Van 
Hovuten’s Cocoa #fse/f will convince 
every one of its great superior- 
ity in strength, flavor, and 



























ING TO THE NERVES and 
a refreshing and nourishing bev- 
erage. 





with pleasure. 







economy. It is because of this 
superiority that the English high- 
class paper, Health, says: “Once 
used, always used.” 


VanHourens Loco, 


VAN HOUTEN’S COCOAR THE ORIGINAL pure 
is stimulating and invigorating. Even soluble cocoa. 


when made weak, it is a delicious bever- 
age, and is then much cheaper than tea or} ‘ 
coffee. Invented and patented in 
No wonder, therefore, that in all parts Holland, and, ever since its in- 
of the world Van Houten’s Cocoa is rec- : : 
vention, has remained zz- 
equalled in solubility, agreeable 
taste, and nutritive qualities. 


ommended by medical men instead of tea 
USE DE LUCE PREPARATIONS 


or coffee or other cocoas and chocolates, 
for daily family use by children and adults, 
hale and sick, rich and poor. 
The great success of Van Houten’s 
for complexion, scalp, etc., Marsh-Mellow Cream, 
Dog-Wood Blossom Oil, Tinted Powders, and 
Hair Regenerator. For sale at 1218 Broadway, 
N. Y., and by all Druggists. Send for circular. 


“Bast ald Goes Farthest” 


are household words all over Europe. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 










Ask for 
VAN 
HOUTEN’S, 


and 
take no other. 


Ask for 


VAN 
HOUTEN’S, 


and 








take no other, 








Once Tried—Always Used. 
Largest Sale in the World. 



































PASTA = 
= DENTA 


FOR THE TEETH. 


PURE! FRACRANT! 
ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. FOR PRE- 
SERVING AND BEAUTIFYING TEETH 
iT IS UNEQUALED. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Beware of Injurious Preparations. 


VENNARD & CO., NEW YORK, 










55 Canned Sweet 


“DARBY RN 


PACKED AT CORNISH, MAINE, 
Was selected by a prominent retail dealer in Fancy Gro- 
ceries as by far the best of six competing samplesshown. 


This decision is confirmed by THE BEST OF ALL 


consumers, who pronounce it 
Sold by leading Grocers everywhere, and wholesale by 

COMLY & FLANIGEN, Philadelphia. 
ANSY PLANTS 12 very choice Pansy Plants,all colors, 
20c. or 24 for 30c. nicely packed, post- 


paid. Catalogue rree. F.B.MILLS,Thorn Hill,N.Y. 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 











Cocoa has led to many imitations, but it 
is generally admitted, and a comparison 
will easily prove, that none of them equals 
the inventor’s in solubility, agreeable 
taste, and nutritive qualities. 
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ARMOREL OF LYONESSE. 
(Continued from page 407.) 


rid of your companion, and I'll take you in | 
hand.” 

Thank you. But you would not suffer 
me to explain that you are entirely mistaken. 

I am not engaged to Mr. Feilding at all.” 

But he told me that you were.” 

Yes; but he also tells the world, or al 
lows the world to believe, that he writes your | 
stories. I am not engaged to Mr. Feilding, 
Lady Frances, and, what is more, T never 
sh all be engaged to that man—never! 

‘Have you quarrelled already? } 

‘We have not quarrelled, because before 
pe weld quarrel they must be on terms of some 
intimacy. We have never been more than 
acquaintances.” | 

W ell—but—child—he has been seen with 
you constantly. At theatres, at concerts, in 


the park. in galleries—everywhere he has 
been walking with you as if he had the 
rig ght. 


‘‘T could not help that. 
ight—”’ 


Besides, I never 
thoi 


**Never thought? Why, where were you 
brought up? Never thought? Good gra- 


cious! 
for?’ 

‘I am not a young lady of society, 
afrs iid.’ 

‘Well—but—what was your companion 
about to allow—oh!” Lady Frances nodded 
her head—‘‘Oh! now I understand. Now 
one can understand why he got her placed 
here. Now one understands her business. 
My dear, you have been placed in a very 
dangerous position—most dangerous. Your 
guardians or lawyers are very much to blame. 
And you really never suspected anything?” 

‘How should I suspect? I was always 
told that Mr. Feilding was not the man to 
begin that kind of thing.” 

‘**Were you? Your companion told you 
that, I suppose?” 

‘Oh! L suppose so. There seems a hor- 
rid network of deception all about me, Lady 
Frances.” Armorel rose, and her visitor fol- 
lowed her example. ‘* You have put a secret 
into my hands. I shall respect it. Hence- 
forth 1 desire but one more interview with 
this man. Oh! 
through. There is no part of him that is | 
true _ 

‘Nonsense, my dear. You take things too 
seriously. Weail have our little reservations, 
and some deceptions are necessary. When 
you get tomy age you will understand. Why 
won't you marry the man? He is young; his | 
manners are pretty good; he is a man of the 
world; he is really clever; he is quite sure to 
get on, particularly if his wife help him. He 
means to geton. He is the 
geton. You see he is clever enough to take 
the credit of other people’s work; to make 


what do young ladies go into society 


I am 





he is all lies—through and | ; 


kind of man to | 


others work for you is the first rule in the art | 


of getting on. Oh! he willdo. I shall live 


to see-him made a baronet, and in the next | 


generation his son will marry money, and go 
up into the Lords. That is the way. 
dear, you had better take him. 
er get a more promising offer. You seem to 
me rather an unworldly kind of girl. You 
should really take advice of those who know 
the world.’ 

**T could never—never marry 
ing.” 

‘Wealth, position, society, rank, consider- 
ation, these are the only things in life worth 
having, and you are going to throw them 
away! My dear, is there actually nothing be 
tween you at all? Was it all a fib?” 

‘Actually nothing at all, except that he 
offered himself to me this very morning, and 
he received an answer which was, I hope, 
pli ain enough.” 

‘Ah! Now I see.” 
** Now I understand, my dear, the vanity of 
the man! The creature, when he told me 
that fib, thought it was the truth, because he 
had made up his mind to ask you, and, of 
course, 
to him. Now I understand. 
fall into a rage about it, my dear. It was 
only his vanity. Poor dear Alec! Well, 
he’/] get another pretty girl, I dare say, but, 
my dear, I doubt whether—- Rising men are 
scarce, you know. Good-by, child. Keep 
that little secret, and don’t bear malice. The 
vanity—-the vanity of the men! Wonderful! 
wonderful!” 


Mr. Feild- 


You need not 


cried Armorel, alone—‘ 
is nothing left. 
torn from him. He can do nothing—no- 
thing. The cleverest man—the very cleverest 
man in all London!” 


{TO BE OONTINUED.] 


** And now,” 
there 


“now 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


My i 
You will nev- | 


Lady Frances laughed. 


he concluded that no one could say No | 





Everything has been {| 








o Doreg — It is used by the United States Government. 

rs the heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 

Purest, “a most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Crean Baking Powder does 
not contain Ammonia, Limne,or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO. 
CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


ASK whhicg TUT 


PERFUMES 


er BLUE LILIES 


AND 


s” PEARL OF SAVOY 


PERFUMES OF 
EXQUISITE DELICACY 
AND REMARKABLE 





NEW YORK. ST. LOUIS. 





VE iy, 


BECAUSE THEY ARE 
LASTING. SOLD BY 
ALL. DRUCCISTS. 

| WRITE To US ENCLOS- 

LING 25c. IN STAMPS 

AND RECEIVE ONE- 

HALF OUNCE SAMPLE 


C. B, WOODWORTH & SONS, 


ROCHESTER, N 


ICE-CREAM AT HOME! 


Made cheaply and quickly by using a Triple-Motion 

WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 

Is the only Freezer in the 
world having three sepa- 
rate, distinct motions, 
consequently will freeze 
quicker, with Jess ice, aud 
produce a smoother, finer- 
grained cream than any 
other Freezer known. Has 
covered gearing, tinned 
malleable iron beaters, 
heavy can, and full size 
waterproof tub. 

“FROZEN DAINTIES,” a book of choice receipts 
for Ice-Cream, Sherbet, Water-Ices, etc., packed with 
each Freezer, or mailed free upon application to 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 


144 Hollis Street, Nashua, N. H. 

















~LAST 
A: LIFE 
TIME 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


3y mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents 


by the 


Steel Edge Stamping & Teg CO, 


89 State Street, BOSTON, M MASS. 
“To SEW ON A BUTTON. 


Send 50 cents and receive, prepaid, by mail, the 
cutest little Work-box and Travelling Companion that 
yon ever saw. Our “Rustic” Companion is very 
unigne. All our goods are warranted. 

GWYER & COLDWE LL, € orawall-on-Hedson, N. ¥. 





to use. 
ceriain. 





KNOWN AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 





ISO’S REMEDY FOR CATARRH.—Best. 
Cheapest. Relief is immediate. A cure is 
For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 





CUINEA A BOX. 





is the 


ordered Liver, ete. 


Patent Medicine in the world. 


Prepared only by THOS. 


Harper’s Bazar. 








BEECHAW’S PILLS 


THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders 


most marvellous Antidote yet discovered. 


Weak Stomach, Sick Headache, Impaired Digestion, Constipation, Dis- 


Long pre-eminent for their health-restoring and life-giving properties, 
BEECHAWM’S PILES have an unprecedented demand and the largest Sale of any 
PRICE, 25 CTS. PER BOX. 

BEECHAM, St. 
B. F. ALLEN CO., Sole Agents for the United States, 365 and 367 
Canal Street, New York, who (if your druggist does not keep them) will mail 
BEECHAWM’S PILLS on receipt of price - 


"SSLNNIW oz Ni SHOVGVSH NOIS SARIS TIM 


It is the premier Specific for 


Helens, 


Lancashire, England. 


but inguire first. Please mention 








THE CREAT ENCLISH REMEDY. 





A PERFECT COMPLEXION. 
<= 





Mme. A. Ruppert, New York’s only thorough com- 
plexion specialist, does not claim for her specialties 
that they were purchased at fabulous prices from any 
of the nobility of Europe, but states candidly that her 
knowledge of the skin comes from years of experience 
and hard study. ‘ My success,” says Mme. Ruppert, 
‘is due to the fact that Ido what I claim to do and make 
no great promises. My process of bleaching the skin 
clears the pores of all poisonous fillings, and is my own 
discovery. There is only one genuine Face Bleach. My 
article is entirely original, and I guarantee by its use 
the removal of Wrinkles, Pimples, Freckles, Moth 
Patches, Comedones, Roughness or Discoloration of 
the Skin, Redness of the Nose, Sallowness, etc.” 

The Bleach is labelled with fac-simile of photo and 
signature of Mme. A. Ruppert, and sold for $2 per bot- 
tle, three bottles (usually sufficient for cure), $5. It is 
not a cosmetic, does not require constant use, as bleach- 
ing the skin once in eight years will be sufficient to 
keep the complexion faultless. It is sure in every case, 
and harmless for the most delicate skin. 

Send 4c. postage or call for full particulars to Mme. A. 

Ruppert, 30 East Fourteenth St., New York City. 
| ORGANS $27. Pianos, $130. Circulars Free. 
DAN'L F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 





Easiest 


OFAN V-NadaGn 







to the nostrils. Price, 
by mail. Address, 


It is an Ointment, of which a small particle is applied 


E. T. HAZELTINE, Warren, Pa. 






Sold by druggists or sent 





DO You CORRESPOND ? 


If you desire to be in good form in your correspondence 
use only the fine writing-papers manufactured by the Whiting 


Paper Company. 
the uses of polite society. 
and all the fashionable tints. 
United States. 


You will find them to be the best for all 
Made in rough and smooth finish, 


Sold by all dealers“in the 


New York Offices, i: and 152 Duane St. 





fee can live at home and make more moncy at work for ug 
thanat garthiags ~¥ in the world. Either sex ; al! ages. Cost- 
FREE. Terms F Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine 


ly oust FREE. 





PERSONAL BEAUTY 


ACQUIRE omg RETAIN ey 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfiuous Hair; to 
Develop the Form; to Increase or 
Reduce Flesh; to Color and Re- 
store the Hair, Brows and Li ashes, 
and to Be. eautify the Complexion. 
: A book of interest to every lady. 
” Sent for Six Cents, to pay postage. It contains 
many hints, testimonials and valuable receipts (easily 
gee gr at home), and shows how to obtain std sam- 
ples of Cosmetics. MADAME LAUTIE 
——— 23d St., New YorkCity, Cosme. tic Ar rtiste, 
ention this "paper. 
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Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 














MECHANICALLY PERFECT. 


With cedar tub, covered gearing, hinge 
top, its famous Wheel Dasher, and its quad- 
ruple motion, 


Shepard's “Lightning” Freezer 


is indeed a marvel of mechanical excellence. 
But more than this, it makes more and better 
Ice-Cream in less time than others. 
Does this interest you? Inquire at dealers. 
Our ‘‘Lightning” Freezer Receipt Book 
mailed free. 


SHEPARD HARDWARE CO., 
Mammoth Foundry, Buffalo, N.Y. 


THE NEW MODEL, 
LATEST and BEST 


MOWER. 


its 




















For 
Simpli- 
city and 
durability; 
and quality of 
work, it is un- 
equaled, while for 


htness of Draft 
t excels by a large 
ercentage any other 
‘wn Mower made. 
Send for circular and 








BARRYS 
¥  Tricopherous 


Wy Vel FOR THE 
id @ 6) HAIR & SKIN 
%/ 







“iss 

44\\ jf ( An elegant dressing ex- 

fe quisitely perfumed, re- 

| PA moves a'l impurities from 

x uy, Gm the scalp, prevents bald- 

ee Can! ness and gray hair, and 

causes the hair to grow 

Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing erup- 

tions, ‘diveases of the ekin, glands and muscles, and 
quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, & 

Price, 50 Cents.—All Druggists. 

BARCLAY & CO., New York. 





Ideal Felt Tooth Polisher. 


ENDORSED BY LEADING DENTISTS. 
yo www 
NON-IRRITATING TO GUMS OR ENAMEL 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS _ 


STAMMERING 
And all nervons affections ofspeech thoroughly correct- 
ed. For information and testimonials from eminent 
men and pupils, address The Bryant School for Stam- 
merers, 9 West 14 St., N. ¥. 














